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PEEFACE 


The series of which this volume is the sixth imiy be said to 
have three objects : First, to teach the history of our literature 
in a rational and orderly manner; second, to illumiiiate the 
history of England by exhibiting the thoughts of its men of 
letters in their own words; and, third, to display, as if iii’a 
gallery, some speeimoiis of the inheritance into which every 
Eiiglish-reading boy and girl has entered. It has been too 
long the praetice to teach English literature in handbooks 
which give only the briefest examples, if any, of the works 
they profess to describe; and our many excellent school 
anthologies, from their want of a definite historical arrange- 
ment, and the absence-of prose, fail almost entirely to give a 
connected view of the development of our language. Now, 
the history of our literature, falling, as it undoubtedly does, 
into a series of well-marked periods of excellence, appears to 
lend itself peculiarly to the historical treatment suggested by 
the word ‘ epoch.’ 

My general principles of selection are three — the intrinsic 
merit and interest of the piece, its convenience for use in 
schools, and its ability to stand by itself without great detri- 
ment from the absence of context. Also I avoid those works 
which are likely to be read elsewhere. For this reason Defoe 
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is hore entirely omitted, since Robinsm Cmsoe is still, I 
believe, on the schoolboy’s shelves. In the same way (and 
for other reasons) Swift is poorly representcfl. This volume 
is fortunate in containing only four broken numbers, beside 
a great preponderance of complete poems and essays. 

J. C. S. 

Janmry^ 19 07 . 
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‘Nay liB doDth, as if youT iournpy should lye Ihrou^li a 
fayre Vineyard, at the first give you a cluster of Grapes ; 
that full of that taste, you may long to passe further.’ 

Sir PHJLir Sidney. 
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her, I shall not bestow her on thee. Thy mirth, friend, 
savourB+h of folly; tliou art a person uf a li'uht mind; 
thy drum is a type of thee — it suundeth beeausB it is 
empty Verily, it is not from thy fulness, but thy empti- 65 
ness, that thou hast spoken this ilay. FiiBiid, fiieiid, we 
have hiied this etiacli in paitucrshii) with thee, to carry 
us to the great city , we cannot go any other way. This 
worthy mother will hoar thee if thou must 11 ceils utter 
thy follies ; we eaiiiiot help it, friend, I say: if thou wilt, 70 
we must hear thee ; liut if thou wort a man of iinder- 
staiiding, thou wouldst not take advantage of thy 
courageous eouritonance to abash us (hildren of peace. — 
Thou art, thou sayest, a soldier; give ipiarter to us, who 
cannot resist thee Why ditlst thou lieer at our friend, 75 
who feigned himself asleep ? He said nothing; but how 
dost thou know what he contain eth ? If thou speakest 
improper things in the hearing of this virtuous young 
virgin, consider it as an outrage against a distressed 
person that cannot get from thee; to speak indisfi’eetly 80 
what we are obliged to hear, by being hiisped up with 
thee in this public vehicle, is in some degree assaulting 
on the high rnad.’' 

Here Ephraim paused, and the captain with a happy 
and uncommon impudence (which can be convicted and 85 
support itself at the same time) eries, “ Faith, friend, I 
thank thee, T should have been a little impertinent if 
thou hadst not reprimanded me. Come, thou art, I see, 
a smoky old fellow, and I will he very orderly the 
ensuing part of my journey. 1 was going to give myself 90 
airs, but ladies, I beg pardon.’* 

The captain was so little out of humour, and our com- 
pany was so far from being soured by this little ruffle, 
that Ephraim and he took a particular delight in being 
agreeable lu each other for the future ; and assumed their 95 
different provinces in the conduct of the company. Our 

3 
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reckonings, apartments, and acDommodation fell under 
Ephraim; and the captain looked to all disputes on the 
road, as the good behaviour of our coachman, and the 
right wc had of taking place, as going to London, of “'ll loo 
vehicles coming from thence. The occurrences we met 
with were ordinary, and very little happen cil which could 
entertain by the relation of them: but when I considered 
the companj^ we were in, 1 took it for no small good- 
fortune, that the whole journey was not spent in im- 105 
pertinences, which to one part of us might be an entertain- 
ment, to the other a suircring. What therefore Ephraim 
said when we were almost arrived at London, had to me 
an air not only of good understanding, l)ut gOf)d breeding. 
Upon the young lady’s expressing her satisfaction in the no 
jouiTH\y, and declaring how deliglitful it bail been to her, 
Ephraim declared himself as follows, “There is no 
ordinary part of human life which expresseth so much 
a good mind, and a right inward man, as his behaviour 
upon meeting with strangers, especially such as may seem 115 
the most unsuitable companions to him: such a man, when 
he falleth in the way with persons of siinjiliciby and in 
nocence, however knowing he may be in the ways of 
men, will not vaunt himself thereof, but will the rather 
hide his superiority to them, that he may not be painful 120 
unto them. My good friend,” continued he, turning to 
the officer, “thee and I are to part by and by, and per- 
ad venture we may never meet again ; but be advised by 
a plain man : modes and apparel are but trifles to the 
real man, therefore do not think such a man as thyself 125 
terrible for thy garb, nor such a one as me contemptible 
for mine. When two such as thee and I meet, with aflPec- 
tioiis as we ought to have towards each other, thou 
shouldst rejoice to see my peaceable demeanour, and I 
should b^, glad to see thy strength and ability to protect 1317 
me in it. * 
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III. 

JOSEPH ADDISON. 

CHEVY CHACE. 

Intprdnm milgus rectnm videt. 

Hfiu , Ep. 11. 1, 63. 

SometimBS the vulgar see and judge ariglit. 

When I travelled I took a particular delight in hearing the 
songs and fables that are come from father to son, and are 
most in vogue among the common people of the countries 
through which I passed , for it is imptis.sible that anything 
should be universally tasted and approved by a multitude, 5 
though they are only the rabble of a nation, which hath 
not in it some peculiar aptness to please and gratify the 
mind of man. Human nature 'is the same in all reason- 
able creatures j and whatever falls in with it will meet 
with admirers amongst rearlers of all qualities and condi- lo 
tions. Moliere, as we arc told by Monsieur Boileau, used 
to read all his comedies to an old woman who was his 
housekeeper, as she sat with him at her work by the 
chimney-corner, and could foretell the success of his play 
in the theatre from the reception it met at his fireside — 15 

for he tells us the audience always followed the old 
woman, and never failed to laugh in the same place. 

I know nothing which more shows the essential and 
inherent perfection of simplicity of thought, above that 
which I call the G-othic manner in writing, than this, that 20 
the first pleases all kinds of palates, and the latter only 
such as have formed to themselves a wrong artificial taste 
upon little fanciful authors and writers of epigram. 
Homer, Virgil, or Milton, so far as the language of their 
poems is understood, will please a reader of plain comi. on 25 
sense, who would neither relish nor comprehend an opi- 

3—2 
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gram of Martial, or a poem of Cowley ; so, on the 
contrary, an ordinary song or hallad that is the d slight 
of the common people cannot fail to please all such 
readers as are not unqualified foi the entertainment 1 y 30 
their affection or ignorance ; and the reason is plain — 
because the same paintings of nature which recommend 
it to the most 01 diiiary reailer will appear beautiful to the 
most refined. 

Tlie old song of “ Chevy-Chaee is the favourite ballad 35 
of the cumiiioii people of England, and Ben rlonson used 
to say he had rather have been the author of it than of 
all his works. Sir Phili]) Sidney, in his diseourse of 
I’oetry, speaks of it in the following words : “ I never 
heard the old song of Percy and Douglas that I found 40 
not my heart more moved than with a trumpet; and yet 
it is sung by some blind crowder with no rougher voice 
than rude style ; which being so evil apparelled in the 
dust anil cobweb of that uncivil age, what would it work 
trimmed in the gorgeous eloqueiice of Pindar For my 45 
own part, I am so professed an admirer of this antiquated 
song, that 1 shall give my reader a critique upon it with- 
out any further apology for so doing. 

The greatest modern critics have laid it down as a rule 
that an heroic poem should he founded upon some im- 50 
portant precept of morality adapted to the constitution 
of the country in which the poet writes. Homer and 
Virgil have formed their plans in this view. As Greece 
was a collection of many governments, who suflered very 
much among themselves, and gave the Persian emperor, 55 
who was their common enemy, many advantages over 
them by their mutual jealousies and animosities, Homer, 
in order to establish among them an union which was so 
necessary for their safety, grounds his poem upon the 
discords of the several Grecian princes who were engaged 6 d 
in a confederacy against an .Asiatic prince, and the several 
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advantages which the enemy gained l)y such iliscord.s. 

At the time the poem we are now treating of was written, 
the dissensions of the barons, who were then so many 
petty princes, ran very high, whether they quarrelled 65 
among themselves nr with their neighbours, and produced 
unspeakable calamities to the country. The poet, to 
deter men from such unnatural contentions, describes 
a bloody battle and dreadful scene of death, occasioned 
by the mutual feuds which reigned in the families of an 70 
English and Scotch nobleman. That he designed this for 
the instruction of his poem we may learn from his four 
last lines, in which, after the example of the modern 
tragedians, he draws from it a precept for the benefit of 
his readers : 75 

Grod aavo the king, and bless the land 
In plenty, ji)y, anil peace* ; 

And grant heneefortli that foul debate 
’Twixt noblenieii may cease. 

The next point observed by the greatest heroic poets 80 
hath been to celebrate persons and actions which do 
honour to their country : thus Virgil’s hero was the 
founder of Rome; Homer’s a prince of Rrecce ; and for 
this reason Valerius Flaccus and Statius, who were both 
Romans, might he justly derided for having chosen the 85 
expedition of the Golden Fleece and the Wars of Thebes 
for the subjects of their epic writings. 

The poet before us has not only found out a hero in his 
own Country, hut raises the reputation of it by several 
beautiful incidents. The English are the first who take go 
the field and the last to quit it. The English bring only 
‘fifteen hundred to the battle, the Scotch two thousand. 

The English keep the field with fifty-three, the Scotch 
retire with fifty -five ; all the rest on each side being slain 
in battle But the most remarkable circumstance of bbis 95 
kind is the different manner in whi^h the Scotch and 
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English kings receive the news of this fight, and of the 
great men’s deaths who commanded in it : 

This news was brouf^lit to Eciinburgh, 

WheTB 8cDtland’s king did reign, ido 

That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
Was with an arrow' slain. 

“ 0 heavy news •” King James did say, 

“ Seotlaiid can witness be, 

I have not any captain more 105 

Of such account as he.” 

Like tidings to King Henry came. 

Within as short a space, 

That Percy of Northumberland 

Was slain in Chevy- Dhace. Iio 

“ Now God be with him,” said our king, 

“ Sitli ’twill no better be, 

I trust I have within my realm 
Five hundred good as he. 

“Yet shall not Scot nor Scotland say 1 15 

But I w’lll vengeance take. 

And bp revenged on them all 
For bravo Lord Percy’s sake.” 

This vow full well the king performed 

After on llunible-down, I2D 

In one day fifty knights woie slain 
With lords of great renown. 

And of the rest of small account 
Did many thousands die, etc. 

At the same time that our poet shows a laudable pai tiality 125 
to his cDuntrymeii, he represents the Scots after a manner 
not unbBcoming so bold and brave a people ■ 

Earl Douglas on a milk-white steed, 

Most like a baron bold, 

Rode foremost of the company, 130 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

His sentiments and actions are every way suitable to a 
hero. “ Dne of us two,” says he, ‘‘ must die : 1 am an 
earl as v^ell as yourself, so that you can have no pretence 
for refusing the combat ; however,” says he, “it is pity, 135 
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and indeed would be a sin, that so many innocent men 
should perish for our sakes : rather let you and J end our 
quarrel in single fight — 

“ Epb thus I will oiit-hravBd be, 

Dug i)f us two shall dio ; 140 

I know thee well, aii eail thou art, 

Lord Paroy, so am I. 

“ Hut trust me, Percy, ^uty iL wero 
And ^rcat offence to kill 

Any of these oui liarnilcsa men, 145 

For the}^ have d(uic no ill. 

“ Let thou and I the battle try. 

And set oui men aside ” 

" Accurst be he,” Lord Percy said, 

“ Hy whom this is deiiy'd.” 150 


When these brave men had distinguished themselves 
in the battle and in a single combat with each other, 
in the midst of a generous parley, full of heroic senti- 
ments, the Scotch earl falls, and with his dying words 
encDurages his men to revenge his death, representing to 155 
them, as the most bitter circumstance of it, that his rival 
saw him fall : 


With that tlierB came an arrow keen 
Out of au English how, 

Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart i6o 

A deep and deadly blow. 

Who never spoke more words than these, 

" Fight on, my merry men all, 

For why, my life is at an end, 

Lord Percy sees my fall ” 165 

“Merry men,” in the language of those times, is no more 
than a cheerful word for companions and fellow-soldiers. 

■ A passage in the eleventh book of Virgil's ^neid is 
vary much to be admired, where Camilla, in her last 
agonies, instead of weeping over the wound she had 170 
received, as one might have expected from a warrior of 
her sex, considers only, like the hero of whom we are 
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now speaking, how the battle should be continued after 
her death : 

Tinn sic eU;. Vliu;., xi. 82 D 175 

A "atli’rin^^ mist o’Brulouds hiT cliGcrful eyea ; 

And iioiii hin' idiBcks tliB rosy colour Hips, 

Tlipii turns to hrr, Avhoin of hi‘r frinalp train 
She tinslinl most, ami thus she speaks with jiain : 

" Area, 'tis ]uist ' lip swinis hofoni iny ai^ht, l8o 

Inrxinalili' Death , and claims his n^ht. 

Blmi niy last wonls to Tuiiiiis , fly with sjieed 
And hill linn tiinidy to my chai/^c surcceii ; 

Repel tin* Trojans, and the town rolieve : 

Faivw ill.” Dkydex 185 

Turniis did not die in so heroic a maniuir, though our 
poet seems to have had liis eye upon Turnus’s speech in 
the last verse : 

Lord Pei cy sees my fall. 

--V'teisii, ct victnm tenderc palnias 1 90 

Aumni vuiarc "Vliui., xii. 935 . 

TliB Latin chiefs have aeon me heg my life. 

Diiyden. 

Earl Percy’s lamentation over his enemy is generous, 
beautiful and passionate. I must only caution the reader 
not to let the simplicity of the style, which one may well 195 
pardon in so old a poet, prejudice him against the great- 
ness of the thought : 

Then leayiiig life, Earl Percy took 
The dead man by the hand, 

And said, “ Earl Douglas, far thy life 200 

Would I had lost my land. 

“ D Christ ' my very heart doth bleed 
With soirow foi thy sake ; 

Fur sure a more renowned knight 

Mischance did never take.” 205 

That beautiful line, “ Taking the dead man by the hand,” 
will put the reader in mind of uEiieas’s behaviour towards 
Lausus, whom he himself had slain as he eame to the 
rescue of his aged father ; 
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At verb ut 'vulhnii viffit morientis et oni^ 210 

Ora imnhs AnrhiHiadcH jialhydia mins , 

Ingemuit, nnserans ijraviirr.diJitramqMe trtnidit. 

Viiii;., ^'Lti. X. 321. 

TliB pious pniioD biihclil youu" Liiusus dead ; 

lie j^'nevcfl, lie uept, tlieii gia.s]>i‘d liis liaiiil and said, 

‘'Tool liaj/less youth • what praises can be paid 215 

To woith so giLMt 1" Duyden. 


TV. 

JOSEPH ADDISON. 

THE VISION 01’ MIllZA 

(Jjnne?n, (iim /ume ohdneia fnniti 
Murfith's hchdat visus tihi, I't hnmUht nniim 

miheni eripiam. ViKi!., ^Kn. 11. SD 4 

The cloud, which, inteiccpting the clear light, 

Hangs n’ei thy eyes, and blunts thy mortal sight, 

I will remove 

When I waa at iTiaiul Cairo, I picked up several Oriental 
manuscripts, which I have still by 111c. Among others I 
met with one entitled, Th(^ of Mir za^ whic.h I have 

read over with great pleasure. I iiiLend to give it to the 
public when I have no other eiitcrtaiiimeiit for them; 5 
and shall begin with the first vision, v^hich I have trans- 
lated word for word as follows : 

“On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to 
the cusboin of my forefathers, I always keep holy, after 
having washed myself, and offered up my morning devo- id 
tions, I ascended the high hills of Bagdat, in order to 
pass the rest of the day in meditation and prayer. As I 
Was here airing myself on the tops of the mountains, I 
fell into a profound contemplation on the vanity of human 
life ; and passing from one thought to another, ‘Surely/ 15 
said 1 , ‘ man is but a shadow, and life a dream.’ Whdst 
1 was thus musing, 1 cast my eyes towards the summit of 
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a rock that was not far from ma, where I discovered one 
in the habit of a shepherd, with a musical instrument in 
his hand. As I looked upon him he applied it to his lips, 20 
and began to play upon it. The sound of it was excerd- 
ing sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes that were 
inexpressibly melodious, and altogether different from 
anything 1 had ever heard. They put me in mind of 
those heavenly airs that are played to the departed soids 25 
of good men upon their first arrival in Paradise, to wear 
out the impressions of their last agonies, and [qualify 
them for the pleasures of that happy place. My heart 
melteil away in secret raptures. 

“I had been often told that the rock before me was 30 
the haunt of a genius, and that several had been enter- 
tained with music who had passeil by it, but never heard 
that the musician had before made himself visible. When 
he had raised my thoughts by those transporting airs which 
he played, to taste the pleasures of his conversation, as I 35 
looked upon him like one astonish eil, he beckoned to me, 
and, by the waving of his hand, directed me to approach 
the place where he sat. I drew near with that reverence 
which is due to a superior nature ; and, as my heart was 
entirely subdued by the captivating strains I had heard, 40 
I fell down at his feet and wept. The genius smiled 
upon me with a look of compassion and affability that 
familiarized him to my imagination, and at once dispelled 
all the fears and apprehensions with which I approached 
him. He lifted me from the ground, and, taking me by 45 
the hand, ‘ Mirza,' said he, ‘I have heard thee in thy 
soliloquies ; follow me.’ 

“He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, 
and placing me on the top of it, ‘ Dast thy eyes eastward,’ 
said he, ‘ and tell me what thou seest.’ ‘ I see,’ said I, ‘a 50 
huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling through 
it.’ ‘The valley that thou seest,’ said he, 'is the Vale of 
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Misery, and ths tide of water that thou seest is part 
of the gi’cat tide of Eternity/ ‘What is the reason,’ said 
I, ‘that the tide I see rises out of a thick mist at one 55 
end, and again loses itself in a thick mist at the other 
‘What thou sBBst,’ said he, ‘is that portion of Eternity 
which is called Time, measured out by the sun, and 
reaching from the beginning of the world to its consum- 
mation. Examine now,’ said he, ‘this sea that is bounded So 
with darkness at both ends, and tell me what tliou dis- 
coverest in it.’ ‘I see a bridge,’ said I, ‘ standing in the 
midst of the tide.’ ‘The bridge thou sees!,’ saiil he, ‘ is 
Human Life ; consider it attentively/ Upon a more 
leisurely survey of it, I found that it coiisisterl of three- 65 
score and ten entire arches, with several broken arches, 
which, added to those that were entire, made up the 
number about a hundred. As I was counting the arches, 
the genius told me that this bridge consisted at first of a 
thousand arches ; but that a great flood swept away the 70 
rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous condition I now 
beheld it. ‘ But tell me further,’ said he, ‘ what thou dis- 
co verest on it.’ ‘ I see multitudes of people passing over 
it,’ said I, ‘ and a black cloud hanging on each end of it.’ 

As I looked more attentively, I saw several of the passen- 75 
gers dropping through the brirlge into the great tide that 
flowed underneath it ; and upon further examination, 
perceived there were innumerable trap- doors that lay 
concealed in the bridge, which the passengers no sooner 
trod upon but they fell through them into the tide, and So 
immediately disappeared. These hidden pit-falls were 
set very thick at the entrance of the bridge, so that 
throngs of people no sooner broke through the cloud 
but many of them fell into them. They grew thinner 
towards the middle, but multiplied and lay closer to- 85 
gether towards ths end of the arches that were entire. 

“There were indeed some persons, but their numoer 
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was very small, that continued a kind of hobbling march 
on the broken arches, but fell through one after another, 
being (][uite tired and spent with so long a walk. 90 

“ I passed some time in the contemplation of this won- 
derful structure, and the great variety of objects which 
it presented. My heart was filled with a deep melancholy 
to see several dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth 
and jollity, and catching at everything that stood by 95 
them to save themselves Some were looking up towards 
the heavens in a thoughtful posture, and in the midst of 
a speculation stumbled anil fell out of sight. Multitudes 
were very busy in the pursuit of bubbles that glittered in 
their eyes and danced before them ; hut often when they lou 
thought themselves within the reach of them, their foot- 
ing failed and down they sunk. In this confusion of 
objects, T observed some with scimitars in their hands, 
who ran to and fro from the bridge, thrusting several 
persons on trap-floors which ilid not seem to lie in their 105 
way, and which they might have escaped had they not 
been thus forced upon them. 

“ The genius, seeing me indulge myself on this melan- 
choly prospect, told me I had dwelb long enough upon it. 
‘Take thine eyes off the bridge,' said he, ^ and tell mo if no 
thou yet seest anything thou do.st not comprehend.’ Upon 
looking up, ‘ What mean,’ said I, ‘ those great flights of 
birds that are perpetually hovering about the bridge, and 
settling upon it from time to time '? I see vultures, 
harpies, ravens, cormorants, and among many other 115 
feathered creatures, several little winged boys, that perch 
in great numbers upon the middle arches.’ ‘ These,’ said 
the genius, 'are Envy, Avarice, Superstition, Despair, 
Love, with the like cares aud passions that infest human 
life.’ 

“ I here fetched a deep sigh. ‘ Alas,’ said I, ‘ man was 
made in vain ! how is he given away to misery and mor- 
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taKty ! tortursd in life, and swallowed up in death !’ The 
genius, being moved with compassion towards me, baile 
me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. ‘Look no more,’ 125 
said he, ‘ on man in the first stage of liis lixisteiice in his 
setting out for Eternity ; but cast thiin*. eye on that thick 
mist into which the tiile bears the several generations of 
mortals that fall into it ’ I directed my sight as I was 
ordered, and, whether or no tlie good genius strengthened 130 
it with any supernatural force, or dissijiated parL of the 
mist that was before too thick for the eye to penetrate, I 
saw the valley opening at the farther end, anil spreading 
forth into an immense ocean, that had a huge rock of 
adamant running through the midst of it, and ilividing 135 
it into two equal parts. The clouds still resterl on one 
half of it, in so much that I could discover nothing in it ; 
but the other appeared to me a va.st ocean planted with 
innumerable islands, that were covered with fruits and 
flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little shining 140 
seas that ran aiiiimg them. I could see persons dressed 
in glorious habits, with garlands upon their heads, pass- 
ing among the trees, lying down by the snles of foun- 
tains, or resting on beils of flowers; and could hear a 
confused harmony of singing birds, falling waters, human 145 
voices, and musical instruments. Dladness grew in me 
upon the discovery of so delightful a scene. 1 wished for 
the Avings of an eagle, that I might fly away to those 
happy seats. But the genius told me that there was no 
passage to them, except through the gates of death that 150 
I saw opening every moment upon the bridge. ‘The 
islands,’ said he, ‘that lie so fresh and green before thee, 

•and with which the whole face of the ocean appears 
spotted as far as thou caiist see, are more in number than 
the sands on the sea-shore ; there arc myriads of islands 155 
behind those which thou here discoverest, reaching 
further than bhine eye, or even thine imagination can 
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extend itself. These are the mansions of good men after 
death, who, according to the degree and kinds of virtue 
in which they excelled, are distributed among those i6o 
several islands, which abound with pleasures of different 
kinds and degrees, suitable to the relishes and perfections 
of those who are settled in them : every island is a para- 
dise aceommoJated to its resjjective inhabitants. Are not 
these, 0 Mirza, habitations worth contending for ? Does 165 
life appear miserable that gives the opportunities of earn- 
ing such a reward Is death to be feared that will convey 
thee to so happy an existence ? Think not man was made 
in vain, who has such an Eternity reserved for him.’ I 
gazed with inexpressible pleasure on these happy islands. 170 
At length, said I, ‘Show me now, I beseech thee, the 
secrets that lie hid under those dark clouds which cover 
the ocean on the other side of the rock of adamant.’ The 
genius making me no answer, 1 turned about to address 
myself to him a second time, but I found that he had left 175 
me. I then turned again to the vision which I had been so 
long contemplating: but instead of the rolling tide, the 
arched bridge and the happy islands, I saw nothing but 
the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sh^ep, and 
camels grazing upon the sides of it.” 180 

V. 

JOSEPH ADDISON. 

(i.) HYMN. 

The spacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim. 

Th’ unwearied Sun from day to day 
Does his Creator’s power display; 
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And puhlishss to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The Moon takes up the wondrous tale ; 
Anil nightly to the listening Earth 
Kepeats the story of her birth : 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ; 
What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found 1 
In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice ; 

For ever singing as they shine. 

The Hand that made us is divine.” 

(ii.) HYMN. 

When all Thy mercies, D my God, 

My rising soul surveys, 

Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

Unnumbered comforts to my soul 
Thy tender care bestowed, 

Before my infant heart conceived 
From whom these comforts flowed. 

When worn with sickness, oft hast Thou 
With health renewed my face ; 

And when in sins and sorrows sunk, 
Revived my soul with grace. 
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Ten thousand thousand procious gifts 
My daily thanks employ ; 

Nc:' is the least a ehccrful heart, 15 

That tastes those gifts with joy. 

Through every period of my life 
Thy g Of) fin ess 1 pursue ; 

And after ilcath, in distant worlds, 

The glorious theme renew. 20 

Through all eternity to Thee 
A joyful song Pll raise ; 

For oh ! eternity’s too short 
To utter all Thy praise. 

VI. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

&ULLIVER IN LAPUTA. 

AVe came at length to the house, which was indeed a 
noble structure, built according to the best rules of 
aiicieiit architecture. The fountains, gardens, walks, 
avenues, and groves, were all disposed with exacb judg- 
ment and taste. I gave due praise to everything I saw, 5 
whereof his Excellency took not the least notice till after 
supper, when, there being no third companion, he told 
me with a very melancholy air, that he doubted he must 
throw down his houses in town and country, to rebuild 
them after the present mode, destroy all his plantations, 10 
and cast others into such a form as modern usage re- 
quired ; and give the same directions to all his tenants, 
unless he would submit to incur the censure of pride, 
singularity, affectation, ignorance, caprice, and perhaps, 
increase his Majesty’s displeasuie. That the admiration 15 
I appeared to be under would cease, or diminish, when 
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he had informed me of some particulars, which probably 
I never heard of at court, the people there being too 
much taken up in their own specuLitions to have regard 
to what passed here below. zo 

The sum of Ills discouiHD was to this eifect : that about 
forty years ago, l eitaiii prj'sons Aveiit up to Laputa, either 
upon business or <liversii)n, and after five mouths’ coii- 
tinuaiiec, came liack with a very little smattering in 
mathematics, but lull of volatile spirits, acquired in that 25 
airy region. Tliat these persons, iqion their return, 
began to dislike the niaiiagement of eviuy thing below, 
and fell into .schiunes of putting all arts, sciences, 
languages, aiul mechanic's upon a new foot. To this end 
they procurcil a royal patent lor erecting an academy 30 
of projectors in Lagado , and the humour prevailed so 
strongly among the pc[>plB, that tlieie is not a town 
of any consequence 111 the kiiigilom without such an 
academy. In these colleges, the piofessors contrive new 
rules and methoils of agriculture and building, and new 35 
instruments and tools foi- all trades an[l manufactures, 
whereby, as they uudeitake, one man shall do the work 
of ten, a palace may be built in a week, of materials so 
durable as to last lor ever, without repairing ; all the 
fruits of the eaith shall come to matuiity at whatever 40 
season we think fit to choose, aiul increase an hundred 
fold more than they do at present ; with iimumerablc 
other happy proposals The only ineonvcuience is, that 
none of these ])rojccts are yet brought to perfection ; 
and, in the mean time, the whole eouutry lies miserably 45 
waste, the houses in ruins, and the people without food 
or clothes. By all whiidi, instead of being discouraged, 
they are fifty times more violently bent upon prosecuting 
their schemes, driven equally on by hope and despair : 
that as for himself, being not of any enterprising spiri , 50 

he was content to go on in the o^d forms, to live in the 
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houses his ancestors had built, and act as they did in 
every part of life, without innovation. That some few 
other persons of quality and gentry had done the same, 
hut were looked on with an eye [)f contempt and ill-will, 55 
as enemies to art, ignorant, and ill commonwealth’s men, 
preferring their own ease and sloth before the general 
improvement of their country. 

His lordship addeil, that he would not by any further 
particulars prevent the pleasure I should certainly take 6o 
in viewing the grand academy, whither he was resolved 
I should go. He only desired me to observe a ruined 
building upon the side of a mountain, about three miles 
distant, of which he gave me this account ■ that he had 
a very convenient null within half a mile of his house, 65 
turned by a current from a large river, and sufficient for 
his own family, as well as a great number of his tenants. 
That, about seven years ago, a club of those projectors 
came to him, with proposals to destroy this mill, and 
build another on the side of that mountain, on the 70 
long ridge whereof a long canal must be cut for a 
repository of water, to be conveyed up })y pipes and 
engines to supply the mill, because the wind and air upon 
a height agitated the water, and thereby made it fitter 
for motion - and because the water, descending down a 75 
declivity, would turn the mill with half the current of 
a river, whose course is more upon a level. He said that 
being then not very well with the court, and pressed by 
many of his friends, he complied with the proposal; and, 
after employing an hundred men for two years, the work So 
miscarried, the projectors went off, laying the blame 
entirely upon him, railing at him ever since, and putting 
others upon the same experiment, with equal assurance 
of success, as well as equal disappointment. 

In a few days we came back to town, and his Excel- 85 
lency, considering the bad character he had in the 
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academy, would not go with me himself, but recom- 
mended me to a friend of his to bear me company 
thither. My lord was pleased to repicsent niu as a great 
admirer of projects, and a person of much (juriosiiy, 90 
and easy belief; which, indeed, was not without truth; 
for I had myself been a sort of projector in my j^ouiigcr 
days. 

This academy is not an entire single building, but a 
Bontiiiuation of scA^eral houses on both sides of a street, 95 
which, growing waste, was purchased and applied to that 
use I was received very kindly by the wanlen, and 
went for many days to the academy. Every room hath 
in it one or more projectors ; and, I behove, I could not 
be in fewer than five hundred rooms. tod 

The first man I saw was of a nicagi o aspect, with sooty 
hands and face, his hair and beard long, ragged and 
singed in several place.s. His cloth os, shirt, and skin 
were all of the same colour. He had been idght years 
upon a project lor extracting sun-beams out of cucumbers, 105 
which were to be put into vials hermetically sealed, and 
let out to warm the air in raw inclement summers. He 
told me, ho did not doubt in eight years more, he should 
he able to supply the governor’s gardens with suii.shine at 
a reasonable rate ; but he complained that his stock was iio 
low, and entreated mo to give him something as an eii- 
CDuragemeut to ingenuity, especially since this had been 
a very dear season for cucumbers. I made him a small 
present, for my lord had furnished me with money 011 
purpose, because he knew their practice of begging from 115 
all who go to see them. 

■ I saw another at work to calcine ice into gunpowder, 
who likewise showed me a treatise he had written con- 
cerning the malleability of fire^ which he intended to 
■publish. 

There was a most ingenious architect, who had con- 
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trivBd a new method for building houses, by begmniiag 
at the roof, and working downwards to the foundation, 
which he justiiicd to me, by the like practice of those 
two prudent insects, the bee and the spider. 125 

There was a man born blind, who had several ap- 
prentices in his own condition • their enijdoynieiit was 
to mix colours for painters, which their master taught 
them to distinguish liy feeling and smolling. It was, 
indeed, my niisfortime to tiiid them at that time, not 130 
very perfect 111 their lesions, and the piofessor himself 
happened to be generally mistaken : this artist is much 
encouraged and esteemed by the whole fraternity. 

In another aparbment, I was highly pleaseil with a 
projector who had found a device of plowing the ground 135 
with hugs, to save the charges of ploughs, i‘attle, anil 
labour The method is this • in an acre of ground you 
bury, at six inches distance, and eight ilecp, a ijuantity 
of acorns, dates, chesnuts, and other mast, or vegetables, 
whereof these animals are fondest , then you ilrivc six 140 
hundred, or nioi’e of them, into the field, whert‘, in few 
days, they will root up the whole gruiiiiil in seaich of 
their food, and make it fit for sowing ; it is true, upon 
experiment, thiiy found the charge and trouble very 
great, and they had little oi' no crop. However, it is 145 
not doubted that this inventiDii may be cajiable of great 
improvement. 

I went into another room, where the walls and ceiling 
were all hung round with cobwebs, except a narrow 
passage for the artist to go in and out. At my entraneo 150 
he called alouil to me not to disturb his webs. He 
lamented the fatal mistake the world had been so long 
in of using silk-worms, while we hail such plenty of 
domestic iiiscebs, who infinitely excelled the former, 
because they understood how to weave, as well as spin. 155 
And he proposed farther, thpt by employing spiders, the 
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charge of dying silks would he wholly saved ; whereof I 
was fully Donviiiced, when he shewed me a vast number 
of flies most beautifully coloured, wherewith he fed his 
spiders, assuring us that the webs would take a tincture i5o 
fj om them ; and, as he had them of all hues, he hoped to 
fit every body’s fancy, as soon as liii conbl find proper food 
for the flies, of certain gums, oils, and other glutinous 
matter, to give a strength and consistence to the threails. 

There was an astronomer, who had undertaken to place 165 
a sundial upon the great weathercock on the town house, 
by adjusting the annual and diurnal motions of the earth 
and sun, so as to answer and coincide with all accidental 
turnings of the wind. 

I visited many other apartments, but shall not trouble 170 
ray reader with all the curiosities I observed, being 
studious of brevity. 

I had hitherto only seen one side of the academy, the 
other being appropriated to tin* ailvanccrs of speculative 
leaniiiig of whom 1 shall say somctliing, vhen I have 175 
mentioned one illustrious person more, who is called 
among them the universal artist. He tolil us he had 
been thirty years employing his thoughts for the im- 
provement of human life. He had two large rooms full 
of wornlerful curiosities, and fifty men at work. Some i8d 
were condensing air into a dry tangible substance, hy 
extracting the nitie, and letting the aqueous or fluid 
particles percolate ; others softeuiiig marble for pillows 
and pincushions , others petrifying the hoofs of a living 
horse, to preserve them from foundering. The artist 1 85 
himself was at that time busy upon two great designs ; 
the first to sow land with chafll* whei-ein he affirmed the 
true seminal virtue to he contained, as lie demonstrated 
by several experiments which I was not skilful enough to 
comprehend. The other was, hy a certain composition ^ f igo 
gums, minerals, and vegetables, outwardly applied, to 
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prevent the growth of wool upon two young lambs ; and 
he hopeil, in a reasonable time to propagate the breed of 
naked sheep all over the kingdom. 

We crossed a walk to the other part of the academy, 195 
where, as I have already said, the projectors in specula- 
tive learning resided 

The first professor I saw was in a very large room, 
with forty pupils about him. After salutation, observing 
me to look earnestly upon a frame which took up the zoo 
greatest part of both the length and the breadth of the 
room, he said, perhaps I might wonder to see him em- 
ployed in a project for improving speculative knowledge 
by practical and mechanical operations. But the world 
would soon be sensible of its usefulness ; and he flattered 205 
himself that a more noble exalted thought never sprang 
in any other man’s head. Every one knew how laborious 
the usTial method is of attaining to arts and sciences ; 
whereas, by Ins contrivaiice, the most ignorant person, 
at a reasonable charge, and with a little bodily labour 2 id 
may write books in philosophy, poetry, politics, law, 
mathematics, and theology, without the least assistance 
from genius or study. He then led me to the frame, 
about the sides whereof all his pupils stood in ranks. It 
was twenty feet square, placed in the middle of the room. 215 
The superficies was composed of several bits of wood, 
about the bigness of a die, but some larger than others. 
They'were all linked together by slender wires. These 
bits of wood were covered on every square with paper 
pasted on them ; and on these papers were written all 220 
the words of their language in their several moods, 
tenses, and declensions ; but without any order. The 
professor then desired me to observe, for he was going 
to set his engine at work. The pupils, at his command, 
took each of them hold of an iron handle, whereof there 225 
were forty fixed round the edges of the frame: ard, 
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words was entirely changed. I 

and thirty of the lads to read . 

as they appeared upon the frame ; and, where they found 230 

three or four words togetLer that might make part of a 

sentcncD, they dictated to the four remaining boys who 

were scribes. This work was repeated three or four 

times, and at every turn, the engine was so contrived, 

that the words shifted into new places, as the square bits 235 

of wood moved upside down. 

Six hours a day the young students were employed in 
this labour, and the professor shewed me several A^olumes 
in large folio already collected, of broken sentences, 
which he intended to piece together, and out of those 240 
rich materials, to give the world a complete body of all 
arts and sciences, which, however, might be still im- 
proved, and much expedited, if the public would raise a 
fund for making and employing five hundred such frames 
in Lagado, and oblige the managers to contribute in 245 
common their several collections. 

He assured me that this invention had employed all 
his thoughts from his youth; that he had emptied the 
whole vocabulary into his frame, and made the strictest 
computation of the general proportion there is in books 250 
between the numbers of particles, nouns, and verbs, and 
other parts of speech. 

I made my humblest acknowledgement to this illus- 
trious person for his great communicativeness ; and 
promised, if ever I had the good fortune to return to 255 
my native country, that I would do him justice, as the 
’sole inventor of this wonderful machine ; the form and 
contrivance of which I desired leave to delineate upon 
a paper, as fn the figure here annexed. I told him, 
although it were the custom of our learned in Europe 260 
to st<^al inventions from each other, who had thereby, 
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at least, this advantage, that it became a controversy 
which was the right owner, yet I would take such a 
caution, that he should have the honour entire, without 
a rival. 265 

We next went to the school of languages, where three 
professors sat in consultation upon improving that of 
their own country. 

The first project was to shorten discourse by cutting 
polysyllables into one, and leaving out verbs and parti- 270 
ciples ; because, in reality, all things imaginable arc but 
nouns. 

The other project was a scheme for (‘iitirely abolishing 
all words whatsoever ; and this was urged as a great 
advantage in point of health, as well as In-eviLy. For it 275 
is plain, that every wonl we speak, is in some degree, 
a diniinutioii of our lungs by corrosion , and coiisiMpiently 
contributes to the shortening of our lives. An expedient 
was therefore offered, that since woril.s are only names 
for things, it would be more convenient for all men to 280 
carry about * them such things as were iiceessiiry to 
express the parti eular business they are to discourse on. 

And this invenlioii would certainly have taken place, 
to the great ease as well as health of the subject, if iiio 
women, in conjunction with the vulgar and illiterate, had 285 
not threatened to raise a rebellion, unless they might be 
allowed the liberty to speak with their tongues after the 
manner of their forefathers; such constant irre con cilahle 
enemies to science arc the common people. However, 
many of the most learned and wise adhere to the new 290 
scheme of expressing themselves by things ; which hath 
only this inconvenience attending it, that if a man’s 
business be very great, and of various kinds, he must be 
obliged, in proportion, to carry a greater bundle of things 
upon his back, unless he can afford one or two strong 295 
servants to attend him. 1 have often beheld two of 
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those sages almost sinking uiidei the weight of their 
packs, like pedlars among iia ; who, when they met in 
the streets, would lay down their loads, open tneir sacks, 
and hold conversation for an hour together ; then put up 300 
their impleniBiits, help each other resume their burthens, 
and take their leave. Hut for short conversations, a man 
may carry implements 111 his pockets, anil under his arms, 
enough to supply him , anil in his house he cannot he at 
a loss. Tliorcforc tlic ruenn where company meet, who 305 
practise this art, is full of all tilings ready at hand, 
requisite to furnish matter for this kiiiil of artificial 
converse. 

Another great advantage, proposed by this invention, 
was, that it would ser\e as au universal language, to be 310 
understood in all civilized nations, whose goods and 
utensils are generally ol the same kind, or nearly resemb- 
ling, so that their uses might easily he comprehended. 

And thus ambassadors would he qualified to treat with 
foreign prinees, or ministers of state, to whose tongues 315 
they were utter strangers. 

I was at the mathematical school, where the master 
taught his pn])ils after a methoil scaree imaginable to us 
ill Europe. The proposition and flcmonstration were 
fairly written on a thin wafer, with ink composed of a 320 
cephalic tincture. This the student was to swallow upon 
a fasting stomach, and for three days following eat 
nothing but bread and watei* As the wafer digested, 
the tincture mounted to his brain, bearing the proposition 
along with it, Hut the success had not hitherto been 325 
answerable, partly by some error in the quantum or 
composition, and partly by the perverseness of lads; to 
whom this bolus is so nauseous, that tlicy generally steal 
aside, and discharge it, before ib can operate; neither 
have they been yet persuaded to use so long an abstinence 330 
as the prescription requires. 
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VH. 

ALEXANDER PDPE. 

THE RAPE OF THE LOOK. 

Canto I. 

What dire ofibiioc from amorous causes springs, 

AVhat mighty contests rise from trivial things, 

I sing — This verse to Cary], Muse ! is due : 

This, even Belinda, may vouchsafe to view ; 

Slight is the subject, but not so the jjraise, 5 

If she inspire, and he approve my lays. 

Say what strange motive, goddess ! could compel 
A well-bred lord to assault a gentle belle ? 

0 say what stranger cause, yet unexplored, 

Could make a gentle belle reject a lord ? id 

In tasks so bobl, can little men engage. 

And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage? 

Sol through white curtains shot a timorous ray. 

And oped those eyes that must eclipse the day : 

Now Lap-dogs give themseh^es the rousing shake, 15 
f^And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awake :) 

Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knocked the ground, 
And the pressed watch returned a silver sound. 

Belinda still her downy pillow prest, 

Her guardian sylph prolonged the balmy rest : 20 

’Twas he had summoned to her silent bed 
The morning-dream that hovered o’er her head ; 

A youth more glittering than a birth-night beau 
(That even in slumber caused her cheek to glow), 

Seemed to her ear his winning lips to lay, 

/ni thus in whispers said, or seemed to say: — 
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“ Fairest nf mortals, thou distinguished Bare 
Of thousand bright inhabitants of air 1 
If e’er one vision touched thy infant thought, 

Df all the nurse anil all the priest have taughl ; 30 

Of airy elves Ijy moonlight shadows seen, 

The silver token, and the circled green, 

Or virgins visited by angel-powers. 

With golden crowns and wreaths of heavenly flowers; 
Hear and believe ' thy own importance know, 35 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 

Some secret truths, from learned prill e concealed. 

To maids alone and children are revealed : 

What though no credit doubting wits may give '? 

The fair anil innocent shall still believe. 40 

Know, then, unnumbered spirits round thee fly, 

The light militia of the lower sky : 

These, though unseen, are ever on the wing, 

Hang o’er the box, and hover round the ring. 

Think what an equipage thou hast in air, 45 

And view with scorn two pages and a chair. 

As now your own, our beings were of old, 

And once enclosed in 'woman s beauteous mould; 

Thence, by a soft transition, we repair 

From earthly vehicles to these of air. 50 

Think not, when woman’s transient breath is fled, 

That all her vanities at once are dead ; 

Succeeding vanities she still regards, 

And though she plays no more, o’erlooks the cards. 

Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive, 55 

And love of ombre, after death survive. 

For when the fair in all their pride expire, 

To their first elements their souls retire : 

The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 

Mount up, and take a salamander’s name. 5 d 
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Soft yiclfling minils to wator glirle away, 

And sip, with nymphs, their elemental tea. 

The gravel pruiJe sinks downward to a gnome, 

In search of mischief still on earth to roam. 

The light CDijuettes in sylphs aloft repair, 65 

And sport and flutter in the fields of air. 

‘‘Know further yet ; whoever fair anil chaste 
Itejects mankinil, is hy some sylph emhraeed 
For spirits, freeil from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes the}" please. 70 
What guards the purity of melting mauls, 

In courtly halls, and miilnight masipieradcs, 

Safe from the treacherous frienil, the daring spark, 

The glance by day, the whisper in the daik? 

Tis but their sylph, the Avise celestials kiiOAv, 75 

Though honour is the worrl with men below. 

“Some nymphs there arc, too conscious of their face, 
For life priMlestincd to the gnomes’ embrace. 

These swell their prospects and exalt their pride, 

When offers are disdained, and love denied : 8d 

Then gay ideas crowd the A^acant brain, 

While peers, and dukes, and all their sAveeping train, 

And garters, stars, anil coronets appear, 

And in soft sounds, ‘your grace ’ salutes your ear. 

’Tis these that early taint the female soul, 85 

Instruct the eyes of young coijuettcs to roll, 

Teach infant cheeks a hidden blush to knoAv, 

And little hearts to flutter at a beau. 

“ Oft, when the worlil imagine women stray, 

The sylphs through mystic mazes guide their way, 90 
Through all the giddy circle they pursue, 

And old impertinence expelled hy new. 

What tender maid but must a victim fall 
To one man’s treat, but for another’s ball ? 
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When Florio speaks, what virgin coulil withstand, 95 
If gentle Damon did not sipieeze her hiinil ? 

With varying vanities, from eveiy part. 

They shift the moving toyshop of their heart , 

Where wigs with wigs, and sword knots sword-knots strive, 
Beaux banish lieaiix, and coaehes eoaelies drive. 

This erring mortals levity may eall ; 

Oh Ijlind to truth ' the sylphs contrive it all. 

“ Of these am 1 , who thy protection claim, 

A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name. 

Late, as 1 ranged the crystal wilds of air, 105 

In the el ear mirror of thy ruling star 
I saw, alas ! some ilread event mipeiid. 

Ere to the main this morning sun descend, 

But heaven reveals not what, or how, or where : 

AVariied hy the sylph, 0 pious maid, beware ! iid 

This to disclose is all thy guardian can . 

Beware of all, hut most beware of man 

He said, when Slioek, who thought she slept too long, 
Leaped up, and waked his misii ess with his tongue. 

Twas then, Belinda, if report say true, 115 

Thy eyes first opened on a billet-doux ; 

Wounds, eharms, and ardours were no sooner reail, 

But all the vision vanished from thy lieail. 

And now, unveiled, the toilet stands displayed, 

Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 120 

First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 

With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers, 

A heavenly image in the glass appears, 

To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears ; 

The infeiior priestess, at her altar’s side, 125 

Trembling begins the sacred rites of pride. 

Unnumhered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various ofl'erings of the world appear ; 
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From each she nicely culls with curious toil. 

And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. I'^o 
This caske' TiuUii’s glowing gems unloL’ks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoise here and elepbant unite, 

TraiisfnrmiMl to combs, the speckled, anil the white. 

Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 13S 

Puffs, powders, patches, Libles, billet- doux. 

Now awful beauty puts on all its .arms ; 

The fair each moment rises in her charms, 

Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 140 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise. 

And keener lightnings ipiickeii in her eyes. 

The busy sylphs surround their darling care, 

These set the head, and those divide the hair, 

Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown ; 145 

And Betty’s piaised for labours not her own. 

Dav'io II. 

Not with more glories, in the ethereal plain, 

The sun first rises o’er the purpled main, 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of In's beams 
Launcherl on the bosom of the sih^er Thames. 150 

Fair nymphs, and well-dressed youtlis around her shone, 
But every eye w.as fixed on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling eross she wore, 

AVhich Jews might kiss, .and infidels adore. 

H er li V ely 1 0 oks a sprightly m in d dis cl os lS 155 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those ; 

Favours to none, to all she smiles extends; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 

And, like the sun, they shine 011 all alike. 1 60 
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Yet graceful ease, anil sweetness void of pride, 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide : 

If to lior share some female errors fall, 

Look Dn her fare, anil youdl forget 'em all. 

This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 165 

Nourished two locks, which graceful hung behind 
In ef]ual curls, and well conspired to deck 
With shining ringlets the smooth ivory neck. 

Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 

And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 170 

With hairy springes we the birds betray, 

Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey, 

Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 

And beauty ilraws us with a single hair 

The adventurous baron the bright locks admired ; 175 
He saw, he wished, anil to the prize aspired. 

Pesolvod to win, he meditates the way, 

By force to ravish, or by fraud betray; 

For when success a lover’s toil attends, 

Few ask, if fraud or force attained his ends. iSo 

For this, ere Plmdnis rose, he had implored 
Propitious heaven, and every power adored, 

But chiefly love — to love an altar built, 

Of Lwelve vast French roman pcs, neatly gilt. 

There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves ; 185 

And all the trophies of his former loves ; 

With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre. 

And breathes three amorous sighs to raise the fir 

Then prostrate falls and begs with ardent eyes 

Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize : )□ 

The powers gave ear, and granted half his prayr 

The rest, the winds dispersed in empty air. 

But now secure the painted vessel gliilcs, 

The sunbeams trembling on the floating tif 
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While melting musie htcals upon the ,sky, 

Ami soften Bfl souriils along the waters [lie : 

Smooth the waves, the zephyrs gently phiV, 
Belinila sniilerl, and all the world was guy 
All hut the sylph — with raridul thoughts opprest, 
T\\\i impending woe s.it liea^y on his hrf'a.st. 

He summons straight his denizens of air ; 

The lurid squadrons round thi* sails repair: 

Soft o’er the shrouds aerial whispers breathe, 

That seemed hut ze|jhvrs to the tram hiMiejith. 

Some to the siiii tlieir insect wings uiifnld, 

Waft on the hreeze, oi‘ sink in rloiuls of gold ; 
Transpaient foims, to«j fine for moi-tal sight, 

Their fluul hod ies half dissolved in light, 

Loose to the uiiul llieir airy ganiienth flew, 

Thin glittering teAtures of the filmy flew, 

Dipped in the richest tincture of the skies, 

Where light disports in ca er-mingling dyes, 

While evBiy hBani iibw transient r-oloiii’s flings. 
Colours that chaime wliene^u’ thev vave tlun’r wiuijs 
Amifl the circle, on the gilded mast, 

Superior hy the liead, was Ariel plaecd ; 

His puiqile pinions opeuiiig to the siiii, 

He raiseil his azure wanil — aiul thus liegiin ; — 

“Yc sylplis anil sylpliids, to yoin- chief give ear’ 
^s, fairies, genii, elves, and demons, hear ' 
know the spheres and various tasks assigned 
ws eternal to the aiTial kind, 
e in the fields of purest ether play, 
bask and whiten in the blaze of day 
guide the course of tvan dering orbs on high, 

'' the planets through the houridless sky. 
s refined, beneath the moon’s pale light, 

3 stars that shoot athwart the night, 
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Or suck the mists in gi-Dsser air l)i*]ow, 

Or dip their pinions in the paintofl hmv, 230 

Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main, 

Or o’er the j^lebe distil the kindly rain. 

Others on caith o’er human race preside, 

AValfh all tlieir ways, and all their actions ^iiide : 

Of th esc the chief the care of nations own, 235 

And guard with arms fliMiic the British throne. 

Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 

Not a less pleasing, though less glorious rare ; 

To save the powder from too rude a galr, 

Nor let the imprisoned lisseiires exhale ] 240 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers ; 

To steal from rainbows ere they (h op in showers 
A brighter wash ; to curl their waviiii; haii’s, 

Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs , 

Nay oft, in dreams, invention we bestow, 245 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. 

“ This day, black omens threat the brightest fair, 

That e’er deserved a watchful spirit’s care ; 

Some dire disaster, or by forc[‘, or slight ; 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. 250 
Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 

Or some frail China jar receive a flaw ; 

Or stain her honour or her new brocade ; 

Forget her prayers, or miss a masipu'rade ; 

Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball , 255 

Or whether Jlcaveii has doomed that Shock must fall. 
Haste, then, ye spiritti ' to your charge repair : 

The fluttering fan be Zephyretta’s care ; 

The drops to thee, Brillaiite, we consign ; 

And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine ; 260 

Do thou, Crispissa, tend her favourite lock 
Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 
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“ To fifty chosen sylphs, of special note, 

We trust the important charge, the petticoat : 

Oft WB hav'B known that sevoii fold fonce to fail, 265 
Though stiff with hoops, and armed with ribs of whale; 
Form a strong line about the silver bound, 

And guard the wide circunifBrBnDB around. 

“ Whatever spirit, eareless of his charge. 

His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 270 

Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertakc his sins, 

Be stopped in vials, or transfixed with pins ; 

Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie, 

Or wcdgetl whole ages in a bodkin’s eye; 

Hums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 275 

While clogged he beats his silken wings in vain ; 

Or alum styptics with contracting power 
Shrink his thin essence like a rivelled flower : 

Or, as Ixiun fixed, the wretch shall feel 

The giddy motion of the whirling mill, 280 

In fumes of burning ehoculato shall glow, 

And tremble at the sea that froths below 

He spoke ; the spirits from the sails descend ; 

Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend; 

Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair ; 285 

Some hang upon the pendants of her ear : 

With beating heaits the dire event they wait, 

Anxious, and trembling for the birth of fate. 

Canto III. 

Close by those meads, for ever crowned with flowers, 
Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers, 290 
There stands a structure of majestic frame, 

Which from the neighbouring Hampton takes its name. 
Here Britain’s statei^men oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants and of nymphs at home; 
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Here thou, great Anna ! whom three realms obey, 295 
Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea. 

Hither the heroes and the nymphs resvjrt, 

To taste awhile the pleasures of a court; 

In various talk the instructive hours they past, 

Who gave the hull, or paid the visit last ; 300 

□lie speaks the glory of the British cpieen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 

A third int;crprels motions, looks, and eyes ; 

At Bveiy word a reputation dies. 

Siiiifl' or the fan, supply each cause of chat, 305 

With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 

Mcanvhile, declining from the noon of day, 

The sun oblnpiely shoots his burning ray ; 

The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 

And wretches hang that jurymen may dine ; 310 

Tlie merchant from the exchange returns in peace, 

And the long labours of the toilet cease. 

Belinda nuv, whom thirst of fame invites, 

Bums to encounter two adventurous knighuS, 

At onihre singly to decide their doom ; 315 

And swells her breast with coni[uests yet to come. 
Straight the three hands prepare in arms to join, 

Each band the number of the sacred nine. 

Soon as she spi'cails her hand, the aerial guard 
Descend, and sit 011 each important card : 320 

First Ariel perched upon a matadore, 

Then each, according to the rank they bore ; 

For sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race. 

Arc, as wlnm women, wondrous fond of place. 

Behold, four kings, in majesty revered, 325 

With hoary whiskers and a forky beard : 

And four fair queens whose hands sustain a flower. 

The expressive emblem of their softer power ; 
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Four knaves in garbs succinct, a trusty band, 

Daps on their heads and halberts in their hand ; 330 

y^nd parti- LolDureil tronjjs, a shining tram, 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 

The skilful nymph l evitnvs her force with care : 

“Let spades be t-T'umps she said, and trimi})s they Averc. 

Now move to war her sable matailores. 335 

In show like leaders of the sAvarthy Moors, 

Spadillio first, iinc'omiuerable lord ' 

Led off two ca])tiA e trumps, anil sAvept the board. 

As many more Manillio forced to yield, 

And mareheil a victor from the verdant field, 340 

Him Basto folloAved, but his fate more hard 
(iamed but one trum]j anil one plebeian earil. 

With his broad sabre next, a rhief m years 
The hoary majesty of spades appears. 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight revealed, 345 

The rest his many-eoloured robe concealed. 

The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage, 

Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 

E’en mighty Pam, that kings and ipieens o’erthreAv 
And mowed doAvn armies in the fights of loo, 350 

Sad chance of AA^ar ' now destitute of aid, 

Falls undistinguished by the Aoctor spade ' 

Thus far both armies to Belinda yield . 

Now to the baron fate inclines the field. 

His warlike amazon her host i invades, 355 

The imperial consort of the crown of sjiades. 

The club’s black tyrant first her victim died. 

Spite of his haughty mien, and barbarous pride : 

What boots the regal circle on his head, 

His giant limbs, in state uiiwieldly spread ; 36U 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 

And, of all moiiarchs, only grasps the globe? 
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The baron now bis diamonds pours apate ; 

Tho embroiclBiod king who shows but half his face, 

And his refulgent ipieeii, with powers eonil)ined 365 
Of broken troops an easy euinpiest finil. 

Clulis, diamonds, hearts, in wild disonler seen. 

With throngs pioiniseiious stiow the level green. 

Thus when disperseil a louteil army runs, 

Of Asia’s ti‘Of)ps, anil Allies sable sons, 370 

With like eonliision different nations ffy. 

Of various habit, and of vaiious dye. 

The pi erred battalions disunited fall, 

In heaps on heaps ; one fate o’ei whelms them all. 

The knave of diamonds tries his wily arts, 375 

And wins (U shameful chance ') the queen of hearts. 

At this, the blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 

A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look ; 

She sees, ami trembles at the approaching ill. 

Just in the jaws of ruin, and coddle. 380 

And now (as oft in some distpuipered 
On one nice trick depemls the general fate. 

An ace of hearts steps forth : the king unseen 
Lurked in her hand, and mourned his captive queen : 

He springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 385 

And falls like thunder on the prostrate ace. 

The nymph exulting fills with shouts the sky ; 

The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 

0 thoughtless mortals > ever blind to fate, 

Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 390 

Sudden, these honours shall be snatched away, 

And cursed for ever this victorious day. 

For lo ! the board with cups and spoons is crowned, 

The berries crackle, and the null turns round : 

On shining altars of Japan they raise 
The silver lamp ; the fiery spirits blaze : 
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From ailvcr spouts iliB grateful liquors glide, 

While China’s earth receives the smoking tide : 

At once they gratify tlieir scent ami taste, 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 400 

Straight hover rounil the fair her airy baml ; 

Some, as she sipped, the fuming liquor fanned, 

Some o’er her lap their careful fumes displayed, 
Tremhling, and eonscious of the rich hrocade. 

Coffee (which makes the politician wise, 405 

And sec through all things with his half-shut eyes) 

Sent up in vapoui s to the baron s brain 
Ncav stratagems, the radiant lock to gain. 

Ah cease, rash youth 1 desist ere ’tis too late, 

Fear the just fTods, and think ^f Snylla’s fate ! 410 

Changed to a bird, and sent to flit in air, 

She dearly pays for Nisus’ injured hair ' 

But when to mischief mortals bend their will, 

How soon they find fit instruments of ill ' 

Just then, Clarissa drew with tempting grace 415 

A two-edged weapon from her shining case : 

60 ladies in romance assist their knight, 

Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 

pie takes the gift with reverence, and extcmls 

The little engine on his fingers’ ends ; 420 

This just behind Belinda’s neck he spread, 

As o’er the fragrant steams she bends her head. 

Swift to the lock a thousand sprites repair, 

A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the hair j 
Aiid thrice they twitched the diamond in her ear ; 425 

Thrice she looked back, and thrice the foe drew near. 

Just in that instant anxious Ariel sought 
The close recesses of the virgin’s thought ; 

As on the nosegay in her breast reclined, 

He watched the ideas rising in her mind, 
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Sudden he viewed, in spite of all her art, 

An earthly lover lurking at her heart, 

Amazed, confused, he founrl his power expired, 

Eesigned to fate, ami Avith a sigh retired. 

The peer now spreads the glittering forfex wide, 435 
To inelosc the look ; now joins it, to divide. 

Even then, before the fatal engine closed, 

A Avretehed sylph too fondly interposed ; 

Fate urged the shears, and cut the sylph in twain, 

(But airy substance soon unites again) 440 

The meeting points the saered hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever, anil for ever ' 

Th en flashed the Imng lightning from her eyes, 

And screams of horror rend the aft’iighteil skies. 

Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are east, 445 

When husbands, or when lapdogs breathe their last ; 

Or when rich China vessels fallen from high. 

In glittering dust and painted fragments Ho 1 

“Let wreaths of triumph now m)^ temples twine,” 

(The victor cried) “the glorious prize is mine • 450 

While fish in streams, or lords delight in air, 

Or in a coach and six the British fair, 

As long as Atalantis shall be reail, 

Or the small pillow grace a laily’s bed, 

While visits shall be paid on solemn days, 455 

While numerous wax-lights in bright order blaze, 

While nymphs take treats, or assignations give, 

So long my honour, name, and praise shall live ; 

What time would spare, from steel receives its date, 

And monuments, like men, submit to fate ! 460 

Steel could the labour of the gods destroy, 

And stiike to dust the imperial towers of Troy ; 

Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 

And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 
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What wondsr then, fair nymph ' thy hairs should feel 465 
The conquering furi'c uf unresisted steell” 


Cant(j IV. 

But anxious cares the pensive nymph oppressed, 

And secret passions laboured in her breast. 

Not youthful kings in battle seizetl alive, 

Nor scornful virgins who their charms survive, 470 

Not ardent lovers robbed of all their bliss, 

Nor aiieiciiL ladies when refused a kiss, 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 

Not Oyiithia when her manleaus piiininl awry, 
ei' felt such rage, resentment, and desiiair 475 

As thou, sad virgin 1 for thy ravished hair. 

For, that sad moment, when the sylphs withdrew, 

And Ariel weeping from Belinila flew, 

Umbriel, a dusky, melancholy sprite. 

As ever sullied the fair face of light, 480 

Down to the central earth, his projier scene, 

Kepaired to search the gloomy cave of Spleen. 

Swift on his sooty pinions flits the gnome, 

And in a vapour reacheil tlie dismal dome. 

No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows, 485 

The dreaded east is all the wind that blows. 

Here in a grotto, sheltered close from air, 

And screened in shades from day’s detested glare, 

She sighs for ever on her pensive bed. 

Pain at her side, and Megrim at her head. 490 

Two handmaids wait the throne ; alike in place. 

But differing far in figure and in face. 

Here stood 111 -nature like an ancient maid, 

Her wrinkled form in black and white arrayed; 
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With store of prayers, for mornings, nights and noons, 
Her hand is filled ; her bosom with lampoons. 496 

There Affeetatioii, with a sickly mien, 

Shows in her cheeks the roses of eighteen. 

Practised to lisp, and hang the head aside, 

Faints into air, and languishes with ])ride, 500 

On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe. 

Wrapt in a gown, for sickness, and for show. 

The fair ones feel such maladies as these, 

When each new night-dress gives a new disease. 

A constant vapour o’er the palace flies, 505 

Strange phantoms rising as the mists arise; 

Dreadful, as luTiiiits' dreams in hauiiLed shades. 

Or bright as visions of exjnrmg maids. 

Now glaring fiends, aiul snakes on rolling spires, 

Pale spectres, gaping toinlis, and purple fires ; 510 

Now lakes ot In^uid gohl, Elysian seeiies, 

And crystaLdomes, and tingels 111 machines. 

Uiiiiuiiibered throngs on every side are seen. 

Of bodies changed to various forms l)y Spleen. 

Here living teapots stand, one aim held out, 515 

One bent; the handle this, and that the spout : 

A pipkin there, like Homer’s tripod walks ; 

Here sighs a jar, and there a guuse-pie talks. 

Safe past the gnome through this fantastic band, 

A branch of healing spleenwort in Ids hand. 520 

Then thus addre-ssed the power . “ Hail, wayward queen ' 
Who rule the sex to fifty from fifteen : 

Parent of vapours and of female wit. 

Who give the hysteric, or poetic fit, 

On various tempers act by various ways, 525 

Make some take physic, others scribble plays ; 

Who cause the proud their visits to delay, 

And send the godly in a pet to pray. 
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A nymph tboro is, that all thy power ilisrlains, 

And thousanils more in oipial nih’tli maintains. 530 

Put oh ! II e’er thy ^iiomo could spoil a grace, 

Or raise a piniplo f)ii a heaiiteoiis face, 
liike citron-wabei’s matrons’ eliiM'ks iidlame, 

Ot‘ change complexions at a losing game ; 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin, 535 

That single act gi\es halt the world the spleen.” 

The goddess with a discontented air 
Seems to reject him, though she grants his prayer. 

A wondrous hag with both her hands she hinds, 

]jikB that wheiii once Ulysses held the winds; 540 

There she collects the force of female lungs, 

Sighs, sohs, and passions, and the war of tongues. 

A vial next she fills with fainting fears. 

Soft sorrowKS, melting griefs, and flowing tears. 

The gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 545 

Spreads his black wings, and slowly mounts to day. 

Sunk in Thalestris’ arms the nymph he found. 

Her eyes dejected and her hair unbouinl. 

Full o'er their heads the swelling hag he rent, 

And all the furies issued at the vent. 550 

Belinda burns with more than mortal ire, 

And fierce Tlialestris fans the rising fire. 

“ 0 wretched maid !” she spread her liands, and cried 
(While Hampton’s echoes, “Wretched maid replied), 

“ Was it for this you took such constant care 55S 

The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare ? 

For this your locks in paper durance bound, 

For this with torturing irons wreathed around 1 
For this, with fillets strained your tender head, 

And bravely bore the double loads of lead? 560 

Gods I shall the ra^dsher display yojur hair, 

While the fops envy, and the ladies stare ! 
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Honour forbid ! at whnso uiinvallorl shrine 
Ease, pleasure, virtue, all mir sex resign. 

Methinks alrearly I yonr tears sur^ ey, 565 

Alreatly hear the horrid thini^s thi'y say, 

Already see you a fle^radi'd toast, 

And all your honour in a whisper lost > 

How shall I, then, your helpless fame defemn 

Twill then be infamy to seem your fnenil ' 1J70 

And shall this jirize, Ih’ inestimabb' jirize. 

Exposed through crystal to the f^azin^ eyes, 

And heightened by the diamond’s eirehng rays, 

On that rapafioiis hand forever blaze 

Sooner shall grass in Hyde Park riroiis grow, 575 

Anil wits take lodgings in the sound of How; 

Sooner let earth, air, sea, to ehaos fall, 

Men, mfiukeys, lapdogs, jiarrots, pciish all 

She said , then raging to Sir Plume rejiairs. 

And bids her beau demand the precious hairs : 580 

(Sir Plume of amber snuff-box justly vain. 

And the nice conduct of a cdouded cane) 

With earnest eyes, and round unthinking face. 

He first the siiiiff-linx opened, then the case. 

And thus broke out— “ My lord, why, what the deviU 
Confound the lock ' fore Had, you must be civil ! 586 

Plague on’t 1 ’tis past a jest — nay, prithee, pox I 
Give her the hair ” — he spoke, and rapped his box. 

“ It grieves mo much (replied the peer again) 

Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain. 590 
But by this lock, this sacred lock I swear, 

(Which never more shall join its parted hair ; 

Which never more its honours shall renew, 

Clipped from the lovely head where late it grew) 

That while my nostrils draw the vital air, 

This hand, which won it, shall for ever wear.” 
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Hb spoke, and speaking in proud triumph spread 
The long BontBiidEjd honours of her head. 

But Umbriel, hateful gnome ! foihcars not so ; 

He breaks the vial wheiiee the sorrows flow. Sod 

Then see 1 the nymph in beauteous grief appears, 

Her eyes hall-langiiishiiig, half-ilr owned in tears ; 

On her heaved bosom hung her drooping head, 

Whieh, with a sigh, she raised; and thus she said : — 
“For ever eurseil l>e this detested day, 605 

Whieh snatched my best, my favouiite eurl away ! 

Happy ! ah, ten times happy had 1 been. 

If Hampton court these eyes liail iierer seen '' 

Yet am not I the first mistaken in, ml, 

By love of L'ourts to numerous ills l)i‘liayed. 6id 

Oh, had I rather unailmired remained 
In some lone isle, or distant northern land ; 

Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 

Where none learn ombre, none e’er taste Bohea ! 

There kept my charms concealed from mortal eye, 615 
Like roses that 111 deserts Idoom and die. 

AYhat moved niy mind with youthful lords to roam ? 

Oh, had I stayed, and said my prayers at home ! 

Twas this, the morning omens seemed to tell, 

Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell, 6zo 
The tottering China shook without a wind, 

Nay, Poll sat mute, and Shock was most unkind ! 

A sylph, too, warned me of the threats of fate. 

In mystic visions, now believed too late ' 

See the poor remnants of these slighted hairs ! 625 

My hands shall rend what even thy rapine spares : 

These in two sable ringlets taught to break. 

Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck ; 

The sister-lock now sits uncouth, alone, 

4nvl in its fellow's fate foresees its own ; 
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Uncurled it hangs, the fatal shears demands, 

And tempts, once more, th3" sacrilegiDiis hands. 

Oh, hadst thou, cruel ’ hecn cDiitciit tu seize 
Hairs less in sight, or any hairs Imt these 

L-ANTn V. 

She said ■ the pitying audience melt in tears, 635 

But fate and Jove had stopped the harnn’s oars. 

In vain Thalestris with reproach assads. 

For who can move when fair Belinda fails? 

Not half so fixed the Trojan er'iilrl remain, 

While Anna heggc'd and Didu lageil in vain. 640 

Then grave Clarissa graceful waved her fan ; 

Silence ensued, and thus the n^'inph began : — 

“Say, why are beauties praised ainl honoured most, 
The wise man’s passion, and the vain man’s toast 1 
Why decked with all that land and sea afford, 645 

Why angels called, and angelJike adored 1 
AVhy round our coaches crowd the white-gloved beaux 1 
Why bows the side-box from its inmost rows ? 

How vain are all these glories, all onr pains, 

Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains : 650 

That men may say, when we the front-box grace : 

‘ Behold the first in virtue as in face ’’ 

Oh ! if to dance all night, and dress all day. 

Charmed the smallpox, or chased old age away; 

Who would not scorn what housewife’s cares produce. 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of use 1 656 

To patch, nay ogle, might become a saint. 

Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint. 

But since, alas ! frail beauty must decay, 

Curled or uncurled, since locks will turn to grey ; 660 

Since painted, or not painted, all shall fade, 

And she who scorns a man, must die a maid ; 
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What then remains but well our power to use, 

Aiul keep gouil-liuniour still, whate’er we lose? 

Anil trusi me, ilcar ' gooil-humour can prevail, 665 

When airs, and Highls, and screams, and scolding fail. 
Beauties 111 vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 

Charms stiike the sight, but merit wins the soul.” 

So spoke the dame, but no applause ensued 3 
Belinda frowned, Thalestris called her prude. 670 

‘‘To arms, to arms the fierce virago cries, 

And swift as lightning to the combat flies. 

All side in parties, and begin the attack ; 

Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough whalebones crack; 

Hci ■oes^ and huioines’ slinuts confusedly rise, 675 

And bass, and treble voices strike the skies. 

No common weapons in their hands are found. 

Like gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 

ISo when liold Homer makes the gods engage. 

And heavenly breasts with human passions rage; 68d 
^Gainst Pallas, JVlars; Latona, Hermes arms, 

And all Olympus rings with loud alarms . 

Jove’s thunder roars, heaven trembles all around, 

Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing deeps resound : 

Earth shakes her nodding towers, the ground gives way, 
And the pale ghosts start at the flash of day ! 686 

Triumphant Uiiibriel on a sconce’s height 
Clapped his glad wings, and sate to view the fight : 
Propped on their bodkin spears, the sprites survey 
The growing combat, or assist the fri ly. 690 

While through the press enraged Thalestris flies, 

And scatters death around from both her eyes, 

A beau and witling perished in the throng. 

One died in metaphor, and one in song. 

0 cruel nymph ! a living death I bear,” 695 

Cried Dapper wit, and sunk beside his chair. 
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A mDuriiful glance Sir Fopling upwarrls cast, 

‘‘ Those eyes are marie so killing ” — was his last. 

Thus oji Mdeander’s tinwerv margin lies 
The expiring swan, anil as he sings he dies. 700 

When hold Sir Pliinn', had ilrawn Claiissa down, 

Chios stepped in, and killeil him with a frown; 

She smiled to sec the doughty hero slain, 

But, at her smile, the beau reviA ed again. 

Now dove suspends his golden scales in air, 705 

Weighs the mens Aviis against the lady's hair; 

The doubtful lieam long nods from snle to side ; 

At length the wits mount uj), the hairs subside. 

See, fierce Bediuda on the Baioii flics, 

With more than usual lightning in her eyes : 710 

Nor feared the chief the iineipial light to try, 

Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 

But this bold lord, with manly .strength eiidued, 

She with -one finger and a thumb subdued : 

Just where the lircath of life his nostrils drew, 715 

A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw. 

The gnomes direct, to every atom just, 

The pungent grains of titillating dust. 

Sudden, with starting tears each eye overflows, 

And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 720 

“Now meet thy fate," incensed Belinda cried, 

And drew a deadly bodkin from her side. 

(The same, his ancient personage to deck, 

Her great-great-grandsire wore about his neck, 

In three seal-rings ; which after, melted down, 725 

Formed a vast buckle for his widow’s gown : 

Her infant grandame’s whistle next it grew, 

The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew ; 

Then in a bodkin graced her mother’s hairs, 

Which long she wore, and now Belinda wears.) 730 
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“Boast not my fall ” (he crieil), “ insulting foB ! 

Thou l>y some other shalt be lairl as low, 

Nor think, to die dejcets my lofty mintl ; 

All that I dread is leaving yon behind ' 

Kather than so, ah let me still survive, 735 

Anri burn iji Cn])itrs flames —but Inirn alive.” 

“Restore the lock’” she ones , and all around 
“Restore the lordc the vaulted roofs rebound. 

Not fierec Dthello m so loud a strain 

Roared for the handkerrdiief that eaiiscil his pain. 740 

Blit see how oft ambitions aims are crossed, 

And chiefs contend till all the ]nize is lost ' 

The lock, obtained with guilt, and kept with pain, 

In every place is sought, but sought in vain : 

With such a prize no mortal must be blest, 745 

80 Heaven decrees ' with Heaven who can contest ? 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere. 

Since all things lost on earth are treasured there. 

There heroes’ wits are kept in ponderous vases, 

Arnl beaux’ in snuft’boxcs and twee/er- cases. 750 

There broken vows anil death-bed alms are found, 

And lovers’ hearts with ends of riband bound, 

Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 

Dried butterflies, and tomes of casuistry. 

But trust the Muse — she saw it upward rise, 755 

Though marked by none but quick, poetic eyes : 

(So Rome’s great founder to the heavens withdrew, 

To Pro cuius alone confessed in view) 

A sudden star, it shot through liquid air. 

And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 7 Sex 

Not Berenice’s locks first rose so bright, 

The heavens bespangling with dishevelled light. 

The sylphs behold it kindling as it flics, 

And pleased pursue its progress through the skies. 
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This the beau monde shall from the Mall survey, 765 
And hail with music its propitious ray. 

This the blest lover shall for Venus take, 

And send up vows from Posamomla’s lake. 

This Partridge soon shall view 111 cloiullcss skies, 

When next he looks through Gralileo’s eyes ; 770 

And hence the egregious wizaril shall foredoom 
The fate of Jjouis, anil the fall of Kome. 

Then cease, bright nymph ' to mourn thy ravished hair. 
Which adds new glory to the shining sphere ’ 

Not all the ti esses that fair heail can boast, 775 

Shall draw such envy as the lock you lost. 

For, after all the murders of your eye. 

When, after millions slain, yourself shall die, 

When those fair suns shall set, as set they must, 

And all those tresses shall bo laid in dust, 780 

This lock the Muse shall consecrate to fame, 

And ’midst the stars inscribe Belinda’s name. 

VIII. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

A\ ESSAY ON rUlTIGISM. 

J. 

Tis hard to say, d greater want of skill 
Appear in vuiting or in judging ill , 

But, of the two, less ilangproiis is the oflience 

To tire our ]jaticiu*c, than mislead our sense 

Some few in that, but numbers err in this ; 5 

Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss } 

A fool might once himself alone expose, 

Now one in verse makes many more in prose. 


5 
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'Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Glo just alike, yet each believes his own. 
jin poets as true genius is l)ut rare, 

True taste as seldom is the critic’s share ; 

Both must alike from heaven derive their light, 
These born to judge, as well as those to write. 

Let such teach others who themselves excel. 

And censure freely who liave written well. 

Authors are partial to their wit, His true, 

But are not critics to their judgment too'? 

Yet if we look more closely, we shall find 
Most have the seeds of judgment in their mind : 
Nature affords at least a glimmering light ; 

The lines, though touched Imt faintly, are 
right. 

But as the slightest sketch, if justly traced. 

Is by ill-colouring but the more disgraced, 

8o by false learning is good sense defaced : 

Some are liewildered in the maze of schools, 

And some made coxcombs Nature meant but fools. 
In search of wit these lose their coiniiiun sense, 
And then turn critics in their own ilcfence : 

Each burns alike, who can, or cannot write. 

Or with a rival’s, or an eunuch’s spite. 

All fools have still an itching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing side. 

If Majvius scribble in Apollo’s spite, 

There are who judge still worse than he can write. 

Some have at first for wits, then poets past, 
I’urncd critics next, and proved plain fools at last. 
Some neither can for wits nor critics pass, 

As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass. 

Those half-1 earned witlings, numerous in our isle, 
As half-formed insects on the banks of Nile, 
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Unfinished things, one kiiuws not what to call, 

Their generation’s so eiiuivocal, 

To tell ’em, would a hundied tongues riujuirc, 

Dr one vain wit’s, that might a liuiuli'ed tire. 45 

But you who seek to give and merit fame, 

Ami justly bear a erilie’s noble name, 

Be sure yourself anil youi' own reaeh to know. 

How far your genius, taste, and learning go , 

Launch not beyond your depth, but be discreet, 50 

And mark that jioinb wheie sense and dulness meet. 

Nature to all things fi\cd the limits fit. 

And wisely curlmd proud man’s pretending wit. 

As on the land while here the ocean gams, 

In other jiarts it leaves wiile saiuly plains ■ 55 

Thus in the soul while memory prevails, 

The solid power of understambug fails; 

Where beams of warm imagination play. 

The memory’s soft figures melt away. 

One science only will one genius fit ; 60 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit : 

Not only bounded to peculiar arts. 

But oft in those confined to single parts. 

Like kings we lose the coiuiuests gamed before, 

JJy vain arabitiuii still to make them more , 55 

Each might his several province well command. 

Would all bub stoop to what they imrlerstand. 

\First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her just standard, whieh is still the same : 

Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 70 

One el ear, unchanged, and universal light, 

Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart. 

At once the source, and end, and test of art. 

Art from that fund each just supply provides, 

Works without show, and without pomp prosideo ; 75 

6—2 
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In some fair body thus the informing soul 
With spirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole, 

Pkch mobiDii guides, and every nerve sustains; 

Itself unseen, but in the effects, remains. 

Some, to whom Heaven in wit has been profuse, 8o 

AVaiib as mu eh more, to turn it to its use , 

For wit and judgment often are at strife, 

Though meant (iach other’s aid, like man and wife. 

Tis more to guide, than sjmr the muse’s steed ; 

Kcstrain his fury, than ijrovoke his speed ; 85 

The winged courser, like a generous horse, 

Shows most true mettle when you cheek his course. 

Those rules of old discovered, not devised. 

Are Nature still, but Nature methodized; 

Nature, like liberty, is but restrained 90 

By the same laws which first herself ordained. 

Hear how learned (Trcece her useful rules indites, 
When to repress, ami when indulge our flights : 

High on Parnassus’ top her sons she showed. 

And pointed out those arduous jiaths they trod; 95 
Held from afar, aloft, the immortal prize. 

And urged the rest by eipial steps to rise. 

Just precepts thus from great examples given, 

She drew from them what they derived from Heaven. 

The generous critic fanned the poet’s fire, idd 

And taught the world with reason to admire. 

Then criticism the muse’s handmaid proved. 

To dress her charms, and make her more beloved : 

But following wits from that intention strayed, 

Who could not win the mistress, wooed the maid; 105 
Against the poets their own arms they turned. 

Sure to hate most the men from whom they learned. 

So modem ’pothecaries, taught the art 
By doctor’s bills to play the doctor’s part, 
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Bold in the practice of inistiikeii lules, no 

Prcscril)c, apply, anil call tlicir masters fools. 

Some on the leaves of ancient aiitliovs prey, 

Nor time nor moths e’er spoiliMl so much as they. 

Some drily plain, without invention’s aiil, 

Write dull receipts how poems may he niaile, 115 

These leave the sense, their 1 Burning to disjday, 

And those explain the meaning ipiite away. 

You then whose judgment the right course would steer, 
I'^now well each Ancient’s proper character; 

His fable, subject, scope in every jiage , 120 

Religion, eountiy, genius of his age . 

Without all these at once bidore your eyes, 

Cavil you may, but never criticise. 

Be Homer’s works your study and didight, 

Read them by day, and mcflitate by night; 125 

Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims 
bring, 

And trace the muses upward to their spring. 

Still with itself compaied, his text peruse ; 

And let your comment be the Mantuan muse. 

When first young Maro in his boundless mind 130 
A work t’ outlast immortal Rome ilesigiied, 

Perhaps he seemed above the critic’s law, 

And but from Natuie’s fountains scorned to draw : 

But when to examine every part he came, 

Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. 135 

Convinced, amazed, he checks the bold design ; 

And rules as strict his laboured work confine, 

As if the Stagirite o’erlooked each line. 

Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem ; 

To copy Nature is to copy them. 140 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 

For there’s a happiness as well as care. 
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Music rcsDml)lcs poetry, in each 1 

Are iiaineless r^races which no methorls teach, j- 

Anri which a master-hand alone can reach. I 145 

If, where the. rules not far cnoii^li extcMid 

(Since rules were niailc hut to jiroinotc their end), 

Some lucky licioice answer to the full 
The intent projiosed, that licence is a rule. 

Thus Pegasus, a nearer way to take, 150 

May boldly rlc\iate from the common track; 

Creat wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 

And rise to faults true critics dare not mend ; 

From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 

And snatch a grace beyond the reach of ait, 155 

Which without passing through the judgment, gains 
The heart, and all its end at once attains. 

In prospects thus, some objects please our eyes,^ 

Which out of Nature’s common order rise, I 

The shapeless rock, or hanging jirecipice. J i6d 

But though the ancients thus their rules invade 

(As kings dispense with laws themselves have made), 

Moderns, beware > nr if you must offend 

Against the precept, ne’er transgress its end ; 

Let it be seldom, and compelled by need ; 1&5 

And have, at least, their precedent to plead. 

The critic else proceeds without remorse, 

Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force 

I know there are, to whose presumptuous thoughts 
Those freer beauties, e'en in them, seem faults. 170 

Some figures monstrous and mis-shaped appear, 
Considered singly, or beheld too near, 

Which, but proportioned to their light, or place. 

Due distance reconciles to form and grace. 

A prudent chief not always must display 
His powers in equal ranks, and fair array. 
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; 

But with the occasiun and the plai'C comply, 

Conceal his force, nay, seem sninetiincs to fly. 

Those oft are stratagems ^vliich oi'iDr seein, 

Tsor is it Humi'i' nods, Imt we thal: dream. i8o 

Still green witli l>ays each ancient altar stands. 

Above the reach oi siicnlegHnis hands ; 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage. 

Destructive war, and all-involving age. 

See, from each dime the learned their incense bring ' 185 
Hear, in all tongues consenting pieaiis ring ! 

In praise so just let every voice be joined, 

And fill the general chorus of mankind. 

Hail, barrls triumphant ' born 111 happier days ; 

Immortal heirs of universal praise 1 190 

Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 

As streams roll down., enlarging as they flow; 

Nations unborn yonv mighty names shall sound, 

And worlds applaud that must not yet ]»e found ! 

Oh may some spark of your cedestial fire, 195 

The last, the meanest of your sons inspire, 

(That on weak wings, from far, pursues your flights ; 
Grlows while he reads, but trembles as he writes) 

To teach vain wits a science little known, 

To admire superior sense, and doubt their own ! 200 

II. 

Of all the causes whicli conspiie to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 

What the weak head with strongest bias rules. 

Is pride, the never failing vice of fools. 

Whatever Nature has in worth denied, 205 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride; 

For as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 

What wants in blood and spirits, swelled with wind: 
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Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence, 

And fills up all the mighty void of sense. 

If DiiDB right reason drives that cloud away, 

Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 

Trust not yourself ; but your defects to know, 

Make use of every friend — and every foe. 

A little leaniing is a dangerous thing , 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain. 

And drinking lai gely sobers us again 

Fireil at first sight with what the muse imparts, 

In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts, 
While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ■ 
But moi'B advanced, behold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise! 

So pleased at first the towering Alps we try, 

Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky, 

The eternal snows appear already past. 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last; 
But, those attained, wc tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthened way, 

The increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes, 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise ! 

A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ : 

Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find 
Where Nature moves, and rapture warms the mind ; 
Nor lose, for that malignant dull delight, 

The generous pleasure to be charmed with wit. 

But in such lays as neither ebb, nor flow, 

Correctly cold, and regularly low, 

That shunning faults, one quiet tenor keep , 

We cannot blame indeed — but we may sleep. 
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Jn wit, as Nature, what affects our hearts 
^Is not the exactness of peculiar parts ; 

Tis not a lip, or eye, wc beauty call, 245 

■But the joint force and full result of all. 

Thus when we view some well-proportioned dome, 

(The world’s just wonder, and e’en thine, L) Rome !) 

No single parts unBi[ually surprise, 

All comes united to the admiring eyes ; 250 

No monstrous height, or breadth, or length appear; 

The whole at once is bold, and regular. 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
j Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be. 

^In every work regard the writer’s end, 255 

Since none can compass more than they intend ; 

And if the means be just, the conduct true, 

Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due; 

As men of breeding, sometimes men of wit, 

To avoid great errors, must the less commit : 260 

Neglect the rules each verbal critic lays, 

For not to know some trifles, is a praise. 

Most critics, fond of some subservient art, 

Still make the whole depend upon a part : 

They talk of principles, but notions prize, 265 

And all to one loved folly sacrifice. 

Dnce on a time, La Mancha’s knight, they say, 

A certain bard encountering on the way. 

Discoursed in terms as just, with looks as sage. 

As e’er could Dennis of the Grrceiaii stage ; 27U 

Concluding all were desperate sots and fools, 

Who durst depart from Aristotle’s rules. 

Dur author, happy in a judge so nice. 

Produced his play, and begged the knight’s advice, 

Made him observe the subject, and the plot, 275 

The manners, passions, unities : what notl 
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All which, exact te rule, were brought about, 

Were but a cfjmljat in the lists left out. 

“ AVhat ! leavo the combat out'^” exclaims the knight ; 

“ Yes ; 01' we must renounce tiie Siagji-ite.” 280 

‘‘Not so by Heaven ’’ (he answers in a rage), 

“ Knights, sijuires, anil steeils, must enter on the stage.” 
‘SSo vast a thi'ong the stage can ne’er contain.” 

“Then build a new, or act it in a plain.” 

Thus critics, of less jiulgnient than cajiriec, 285 

Curious nob knowing, not exact but nice. 

Form short ideas ; and offend in arts, 

(As most in manners) by a love to parts. 

Some to conceit alone their taste confiiiB, 

And glittering thoughts struck out at every line ; 290 

Pleased with a M ork where nothing’s just or fit ; 

One glaring chaos and wild he.ap of wit. 

Poets like painters, thus, unskilled to trace 
The naked Nature and the living grace. 

With gold and jewels cover every part, 295 

And hide with ornaments their want of art. 

True wit is Nature to advantage rlrcsscd. 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed ; 
Something, whose truth convinced at sight we find. 

That gives us back the image of our mind. 300 

As shades more sweetly recommend the light. 

So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit. 

For works may have more wit than tlocs them good, 

As bodies perish through excess of 1)1 ood. 

Others for language all their care express, 305 

And value books, as women men, for dress : 

Their praise is still — “the style is excellent : ” 

The sense, they humbly take upon content. 

Words are like leaves ; and where they most abound, 
Mu^h fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 31 □ 
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False eloquence, like the prismabic glass, 

Its gallfly colours spr carls on every ])laoD ; 

The face of Nature we no more survey. 

All glares alike, witlnml (list inti inn gay 

But. true expression, like the uiiehaiiging muA 315 

Clears anil im])roves wliate’er it shines iijiDii, Y 

It gilfls all objects, hut it alters none J 

Expression is the dress of thought, and still 

Appears more decent, as more snitahle; 

A vile conceit in pompous words expressed, 320 

Is like a clown in regal purple dressed ■ 

For different styles \uth different subjects sort, 

As several garbs with country, town, and eoui t. 

Some hy old words to fame have made pretence. 

Ancients in praise, mere moderns in their sense ; 325 

Such laboured nothings, in so strange a style, 

Amaze the uiilcarned, and make the learned smile, 
Unlucky, as Furigoso in the play, 'i 

These sparks with awkward vanity display^ 

What the fine gentleman wore yesterday ; J 330 

And but so mimic ancient wits at best. 

As apes our graiidsires, in their doublets drest. 

In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold; 

Alike fantastic, if too new^, or old : 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 335 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

But most by numbers judge a poet’s song ; 

And smooth or rough, with them is right or wrong: 

In the bright muse though thousand charms con- 
spire, 

Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 340 

Who haunt Parnassus hut to please their ear, 

Not mend their minds; as some to church repair, - 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there. i , 
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These ei^ual syllables alone require, 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 345 

While expletives their feeble aid ilo join; 

And ten low words ofL ereep in one dull line : 

AVhile they ring roimil the same unvaried chimes, 

With sure returns of still expected rhymes , 

AVhcre’or you find “the cooling western breeze,'' 350 
In the next line, it “ whispers through the trees 
J1 crystal streams “with pleasing murmuis creep,” 

The readers threatened (not in vain) with ‘‘sleep 

Then, at the last and only couplet fraught 

AVith some iinni caning thing they call a thought, 355 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song 

That, like a woundcMl snake, drags its slow length along. 

Leave such to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 

What’s roundly smooth or languishingly slow : 

And praise the easy vigour of a line, 360 

AVhere Denham’s strength, and Waller’s sweetness join, 
True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who have learneil to danee. 

’Tis not enough 110 harshness gives offence. 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense : 365 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar : 
When Ajax strives some ruck’s vast weight to throw, 370 
The line too labours, and the word moves slow ; 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the main. 
Hear how Timotheus’ varied lays surprise, 

And bid alternate passions fall and rise I 375 

While, at each change, the son of Libyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love, 
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Now his fieriie eyes with sparkling fury glow, 

Now sighs steal out, anil tears liegin to flow . 

Persians anil LJrccks like turns of nature fhuiul, 380 
And the world’s vietor stood subdued by sound ' 

The power of musip all our hearts allow, 

And Avhat Timotheus was, is Dry den now. 

Avoid extremes , and shun the fault of such, 

Who still are pleased too little or too much 385 

At every trifle scorn to take olfeiici', 

That always shows great pride, or little sense : 

Those heads, as stomai-hs, are not sure the best, 

Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest. 

Yet let not each gay tuin thy rapture move ; 390 

Eoi fools admire, but men of sense approve 
As things seem large which we through mists descry, 
Dulness is ever apt to magnify. 

Some foreign writers, some our own despise , 

The ancients only, or the moderns prize. 395 

Thus wit, like faith, by each man is applied 
To one small sect, and all are damned beside. 

Meanly they seek the blessing to confine, 

And force that sun bub on a part to shine, 

Which not alone the southern wit sublimes, 400 

But ripens spirits in cold northern climes; 

Which from the first has shone on ages past, 

Enlights the present, and shall warm the last; 

Though each may feel increases and decays, 

And see now clcarci and iioav darker days. 405 

Regard not then if wit be old or new. 

But blame the false, and value .still the true. 

Some ne’er advance a judgment of their own. 

But catch the spreading notion of the town ; 

They reason and conclude by precedent, 410 

And own stale nonsense which they ne’er inveni. 
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Some juilge ot authors' names, not works, and then 
Nor praise nor blame the writings, but the men. 

Of all this servile herd the worst is he 

That ill proud dulness joins with quality, 415 

A constant critic at the great mans board, 

To fetch and carry nonsense for my lord. 

’What woeful stuff this madrigal would be, 

In some star\ lmI hackney sonneteer, or me ! 

But let a loril once own the happy lines, 420 

How the wit brightens ' how the style refines ! 

Before his sacred name flies every fault. 

Anil each exalted stanza teems with thought ! 

The vulgar thus through imitation err, 

As oft the learned by being singular , 425 

So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
I^y chance go right, they purposely go wrong ; 

So schismatics the plain liclicvers quit, 

And are hut damned for having too much wit. 

Some praise at morning what they blame at night ; 430 
But always think the last opinion right 
A muse by these is like a mistress used, 

This hour she's idolized, the next abused ; 

While their weak heads like towns unfortified, 

'Twixt sense and nonsense daily change their side. 435 
Ask them the cause ; they’re wiser still, they say ; 

And still to-morrow’s wiser than to-day. 

We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow, 

Dur wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. 

□nee school divines this zealous isle o’erspread : 440 

Who knew most sentences, was deepest read ; 

Faith, gospel, all, seem made to be disputed, 

And none had sense enough to be confuted : 

Scotists and Thomists, now, in peace remain. 

Amidst their kindred cobwebs in Duck Lane. 445 
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If faith itself has different dresses wnrii, 

What wonder modes in wit should take their turn ? 

Oft, leaving whab is natural ainl tit, 

The current folly proves the ready wit : 

And authors think tlicir reputation safe, 450 

Which lives as long as fools arc jilcased to laugh. 

Some valuing those of their own side or mind, 

Still make themselves the measure of mankind : 

Fondly we think we honour merit then, 

When we hut praise ourselves in other men. 455 

Parties in wit attend on those of state. 

And puhlie faction doubles private hate. 

Pride, malice, folly, against Dryden rose, 

In various shapes of paisons, erilies, beaux , 

But sense surviv eil, when merry jests were past ; 460 

For rising merit will buoy up at last 

Might he return, and bless once nioie our eyes, 

New Blaekmores and new Milbourns must arise; 

Nay, should great Homer lift his awful head, 

Zoilus again would stait up from the dead. 465 

Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue , 

But like a shadow, proves the substance true ; 

For envied wit, like Sol eclipsed, makes known 
The opposing body’s grossness, not its own, 

AVhen first that sun too powerful beams displays, 470 
It draws up vapours which obscure its rays : 

But even those clouds at last adorn its way, 

Keflect new glories and augment the day. 

Be thou the first true merit to befriend : 

His praise is lost, who stays, till all eomnioiid. 475 

Short is the date, alas, of modern rhymes, 

And ’tis but just to let them live betimes. 

No longer now that golden age appears, 

When patriareh-wits survived a thousand years : 
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Now length uf fame (our second life) is lost, 480 

And bare threescore is all e’en that can boast ; 

Our sons their fathers' failing language see, 

And such as Chaucer is, shall Dry den he. 

So when the faitliful pencil has designed 

Some bright idea of the masters mind, 4B5 

Where a new world leaps out at his command, 

And really Nature waits upon his hand ; 

When the ripe colours soften and unite, 

And sweetly melt into just shade and light * 

When mellowing years their full perfection give, 490 
And each bold figure just begins to live, 

The treacherous colours the fair art betray, 

And all the bright creation fades away ' 

Unhappy wdt, like most mistaken things, 

Atones not for that envy which it brings. 495 

In youth alone its empty praise boast, 

But soon the short-lived vanity is lost 

Like some fair flower the early spring supplies, 

That gaily blooms, but e’en in blooming dies. 

What is this wit, which must our cares employ? 500 
The owiiei’s wife, that other men enjoy ; 

Then most our trouble still when most admired, 

And still the more we give, the more required ; 

Whose fame with pains we guard, but lose with ease, 

Sure some to vex, but never all to please ; 505 

’Tis what the vicious fear, the virtuous shun, 

By fools ’tis hated, and by knaves undone ! 

If wit so much from ignorance undergo, 

Ah, let not learning too commence its foe ! 

Of old, those met rewards who could excel, 510 

And such were praised who but endeavoured well : 
Though triumphs were to generals only due, 

Crowns were reserved to grace the soldiers too. 
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Now, they who reach Parnassus’ lofty crown, 

Employ their pains to spurn sonic others down ; 515 

And while self-love each jealous writer ru^es, 

Contending wits become the sport of fools : 

But still the worst with most regi’et comnu'iid, 

For each ill author is as had a fiaciid 

To what base ends, and b}" what abject ways, 520 

Are mortals urged through sacieil lust of praise ! 

Ah, ne’er so dire a thirst of glory boast, 

Nor in the critic let the man be lost, 
dood-naturc and good sense must ever join ; 

To err is human, to forgive, divine. 525 

But if in no])le miiuls some ilregs remain 
Not yet purged ofl' of spleen and .sour tlisilain; 

])ischarge that rage on more jirovoking crimes, 

Nor fear a dearth in these flagitious times. 

No pardon vile obscenity should find, 530 

Though wit and art conspire to mo\ c your mind ; 

But dulness with obscenity mast prove 
As shameful sure as impotence in love, 

In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, and ease, 

Sprung the rank weed, anil thrived with large in- 535 
crease ; 

When love was all an easy monarch \s care ; 

Seldom at council, never in a war : 

Jilts ruled the state, and .sLatesmeii farces writ ; 

Nay, wits had pensions, and young lords had wit : 

The fair sat panting at a courtier’s play, 540 

And not a mask went nniniproved away : 

The modest fan was lifted up no more, 

The virgins smiled at what they blushed before. 

The following licence of a foreign reign 

Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain ; 545 

Then unbelieving priests reformed the nation, 

And taught more pleasant methods of salvation ; 
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Where Heaven's free subjects might their rights dispute, 
Lest Grod himself should seem too absolute ; 

Pulpits their sacred satire learneil to spare, 550 

And vice admired to find a flatterer there i 
Encouraged thus, wit’s Titans })rave[l the skies, 

And the press groaned with licensed Idasphemies. 

These monsters, critics > with your [larts engage, 

Here point your thunder, and exhaust your rage ! 555 

Yet shun their fault, who, scandalously nieiJ, 

Will needs mistake an author into vice ; 

All seems infected that the infected spy, 

As all l[)oks yellow to the jauiidieetl eye. 

III. 

Learn then what morals critics ought to show, 560 
For 'tis but half a judge’s task, to know 
’Tis not enough, taste, judgment, learning, join; 

111 all you speak, let truth and candour shine . 

That not alone what to your sense is dun 
All may allow ; but seek your friendship too. 565 

Ee silent always when you doul)t your sense; 

And speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence : 

Some jiositive, persisting fops we know, 

Who, if once wrong, will needs be always so; 

But you, with pleasure own your errors past, 570 

And make each ilay a critic on the last. 

’Tis not enough, your counsel still be true ; 

Ipiunt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods do; 

Men must lie taught as if you taught them not, 

And things unkiiown proposed as things forgot. 575 
Without good breeding, truth is disapproveil ; 

That only makes superior sense beloved. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence ; 

For tne worst avarice is that of sense. 
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With mean complacence ne’er betray your trust, 580 
Nor be so civil as. to prove unjust. 

Fear not the anger of the wise to raise ; 

Those best can liear reproof, who merit praise. 

’Twere well nnglit eriiies still this freedom take, 

But Appius rerlilens at each wonl you speak, 585 

And stares, tremendous, with a threatening eye, 

Like some fierce tyrant in old taiie.'itry. 

Fear most to tax an honourable fool, 

Whose right it is, unccii.'^urcd, to be dull ; 

Such, without wit, arc poets when they please, 590 

As without learning they can take degrees. 

Leave ilaiigerous truths to unsueeessful satires. 

And flattery to fulsome dedicators, 

Whom, when they praise, the world believes no more, 
Than when they iiromise to give scribbling o’er. 595 
Tis best sometimes your censure to resLi'am, 

And charibably let the dull be vain : 

Your silence there is better than your spite, 

For who can rail so long as they can write 1 

Still humming on, their drowsy course they keep, 6ud 

And lashed so long, like tops, are lashed asleep. 

False steps but help them to renew the race, 

As, after stumbling, jades will mend their pace. 

What crowds of these, impeniteritly bold, 

In sounds and jingling syllables grown old, 605 

Still run on poets, in a raging vein. 

Even to the dregs and squeezings of the lirain, 

Strain out the last dull droppings of their sense, 

And rhyme with all the rage of impotence J 

Such shameless bards we have ; and yet ’tis true, 61 □ 
There are as mad abandoned critics too. 

The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head. 
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With his Dwii tuiiguti still crlifics his i3ars, 

And always listening to him^lf appf»ais. 615 

All hooks he reads, and all he reads assails, 

From Dryden^s fables down to Dinfey’s tales. 

With him, most authors steal their worksj or buy; 

Garth did not write his own Dispensary. 

Name a new play, and he’s the poet’s friend, 620 

Nay, showed his faults — but when wtmlil poets menin 
No place so sacred from such fops is barred. 

Nor IS Paul’s church more safe than Paul’s rhurch- 
yard. 

Nay, fly to altars; there the^'^’ll talk you dead : 

For fools rush m where angids fear bo treail. 625 

Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks, ' 

It still looks home, and short excursions makes ; - 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks, 

And never shocked, anti nevei turned aside, 

Bursts out, resistless, with a thundering tide. 630 

But where’s the man, who counsel can bestow, 

Still pleased to teach, and yet not proud to know ? 
Unbiassed, or by favour, or by spite , 

Not dully prepossessed, nor blindly right , 

Though learned, well-bred ; and though well-bred, sincere. 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe 636 

Who to a friernl his faults can freely show, 

And gladly praise the merit of a foe ] 

Blest with a taste exact, yet unconfined ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind ; 640 

Grenerous converse ; a soul exempt from pride ; 

And love to praise, with reason on his sidel 
Such once were critics ; such the happy few, 

Athens and Rome in better ages knew. 

The mighty Stagirite first left the shore, 

Spread all his sails, and durst the deeps explore ; 
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He Hteererl sscurely, anti iliscovGriMl lar, 

LimI \)y tli[i light of the Miooiiian stai*. 

Poets, a race long uncoiifinBi, and free, 

Still fond and proud of savage liberty, 650 

Kcceived his laws; and stood convinced ’bwas fit, 

Who [jonq^uered Nature, should preside o’er wit. 

Horace still charms with graceful negligencB, 

And without method talks us into sense, 

Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 655 

The truest notions in the easiest way. 

He, who supreme in judgment, as in wit. 

Might boldly censure, as he boldly writ, 

Yst judged with coolness, though he sung with fire , 

His precepts teach but what his works inspire. 66d 

Our critics take a contrary extreme. 

They judge with fury, bub they write with phlegm : 

Nor suffeTiS Horace more in wrong translations 
By wits, than critics in as wrong quotations. 

See Dionysius Homer’s thoughts refine, 665 

And call new beauties forth from every line. 

Fancy and art in gay Petronius please. 

The scholar’s learning, with the courtier’s ease. 

In grave Quintilian’s copious works, we find 
The justest rules, and clearest method joined : 670 

Thus useful arms in magazines we place. 

All ranged in order, and disposed with grace, 

But less to please the eye, than arm the hand. 

Still fit for use, and ready at command. 

Thee, bold JiOnginus ' all the Nine inspire, 675 

And bless their critic with a poet’s fire. 

An ardent judge, who zealous in his trust, 

With warmth gives sentence, yet is always just : 

Whose own example strengthens all his laws : 

And is himself that great Sublime he draws. 
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Thus long SI 3CL‘B[liiig critics justly reigned, 

Licence repressed, and useful laws ordained. 

Learning ari Kome alike in empire grew ; 

And arts still followed where her eagles flew ; 

From the same foes, at last, both felt their doom, 685 
And the same age saw learning fall, and Koine. 

With tyranny, then superstition joined, 

As that the body, this enslaved the mind , 

Much was believed, hut little understood, 

And to be dull was construed to be good ; 690 

A second deluge learning thus o’er-run. 

And the Monks finished what the Goths begun. 

At length Erasmus, that great injured name, 

(The glory of the priesthood, and the shame !) 

Stemmed the wild torrent of a barbarous age, 695 

And drove those holy Yandals olf the stage. 

But see ! each muse, in Leo’s golden days. 

Starts from her trance, and trims her withered bays, 
Kome’s ancient genius, o’er its ruins spread. 

Shakes ofiF the dust, and rears his reverend head. 700 
Then sculpture and her sister-arts l evive ; 

Stones leaped to form, and rocks began to live ; 

With sweeter notes each rising temple rung ; 

A Kaphael painted, and a Vida sung. 

Immortal Vida ; on whose honoured brow 705 

The poet’s bays and critic’s ivy grow : 

Cremona now shall ever boast thy name. 

As next in place to Mantua, next in fame > 

But soon by imnious arms from Latium chased, 

Their ancient bounds the banished muses passed ; 710 

Thence arts o’er all the northern world advance, 

But critic-learning flourished most in France : 

The rules a nation, born to serve, obeys; 

And Boileau still in right of Horace sways. 
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But WB, hravo Britons, foreign laws li.spisBd, 715 

And kept uneonniierBil, and uncivilised ; 

Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 

We still ilefy the Komans, as of old. 

Yet some there were, ainon^ the sounilcr few 

Of those who less prcsuincil, and better knew, 720 

Wlio durst assert the juster ancient cause. 

Anil here restored Avit's funilaniental laws. 

Such was the muse, whose rules anil practice tell, 
“Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well.” 

Such was Kosenmraon, not more learned than good, 725 
With manners generous as his noble blood; 

To him the Avit of Cxreece and liome was known, 

And Bvery author’s merit, but his own. 

Such late was Walsh — the muse’s judge and friend, 

Who justly knew to blame or to commend; 730 

To failings mild, but zealous for desert ; 

The clearest head, and the sincerest heart. 

This humble praise, lamented shade ! receive. 

This praise at least a grateful muse may give : 

The muse, whose early voice you taught to sing, 735 
Prescribed her heights, and pruned her tender wing, 

(Her guide now lost) no more attempts to rise. 

But in low numbers short excursions tries : 

Content, if hence the unlearned thoi'r wants may view, 

The learned reflect on what befrne thiiy knew: 740 

Careless of censure, nor too fond ol fame ; 

Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame. 

Averse alike to flatter, or offend ; 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 
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IX. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

(i.) ON A (CERTAIN LADY AT COURT. 

I KNOW the thing that’s most uncommon ; 

(Envy, he silo.nt, and attend ^ 

I know a reasonable woman, 

Handsome and witty, yet a fiiend. 

Not warpeil by passion, awed by rumour, 5 

Not grave through pride, or gay through folly, 

An equal mixture of gooil humour, 

Anri sensible soft melaiuiholy. 

“ Has she no faults then (Envy says), sir 

Yes, she ha.s one, I must aver , id 

When all the world conspires to praise her, 

The woman’s deaf, and does not hear. 

(ii.) TO LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE, 

1 . 

In beauty, or wit, 

No mortal as yet 

To question your empire has dared : 

But men of discerning 

Have thought that in iBarniiig 5 

To yield to a lady was hard. 

II. 

Impertinent schools, 

With musty dull rules, 

Have reading to females denied ; 

So Papists refuse lo 

The Bible to use. 

Lest flocks should be wise as their guide. 
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IJT. 

Twas a woman at first 
^In[leBri she was Burst) 

In knDwlodgB that tastorl rlolight, 15 

And sages agree 
Tlie laws slioulil decree 
To the first possessor the right. 

IV. 

Then hraveh", fair dame, 

liesume the old claim, 20 

Which to your whole se\ does belong ; 

Anfl let men receive, 

Prom a second bright Eve, 

The knowledge of right and of wrong. 


V. 

But if the first Eve 25 

Hard iloom did receive, 

When only one apple had she, 

What a punishment new 
Shall be found out for yon, 

Who tasting, have robbed the whole tree 30 

[iii.) ODE DN SOLITUDE. 

Happy the man whose wish and caro 
A few paternal acres bound, 

Content to breathe his native aii’, 

In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 5 
Whose flocks supply him with attire. 

Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter fire. 
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Blest, wiio can uncDncerncdly find 

Hours, days, and years slide soft away. 
In health of body, peace of mind, 

Quiet by (lay, 

Sound sleep by night ; study and case. 
Together mixed ; sweet recreation ; 
And iiiiioccncB, which most does please 
With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown. 

Thus unlam entcfl let me die, 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 


(iv.) THE DYING DHllISTIAN TO HIS SOUL. 
Ode 


I. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame ! 

Quit, oh quit this mortal frame : 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 
Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 

II . 

Hark • they whisper ; angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away. 

What is this absorbs me quite ] 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight. 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? 
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The world retades ; it disappears ! 
Heav^eii opens on my eyes ! my ears 
With s[)iinrls seraphic rin^ . 

Lend, lend your wings ' T mount ! I Hy ' 
L) grave ' where is thy victory ? 

□ death ! where is thy sting? 


X. 

JOHN GAY. 

(i.) THE TURKEY AND THE ANT. 

In other men we faults can spy, 

And hlame the mote that dims their eye ; 
Each little speck and hlcmish find, 

To our own stronger errors blind. 

A Turkey, tired of eommoii food, 
Forsook the barn, and sought the Avood ; 
Behind her ran an infant train, 

Collecting here and there a grain. 

“Draw near, my Birds • (the mother cries) 
This hill delicious fare supplies ; 

Behold the busy negro race, 

See millions blacken all the place ! 

Fear not; like me with freedom eat; 

An Ant is most delightful meat. 

How blest, how envied, were our life, 

Could we but ’scape the poulterer’s knife 1 
But man, cursed man, on Turkeys preys, 
And Christmas shortens all our days. 
Sometimes Avith oysters Ave combine, 
Sometimes assist the savoury chine ; 
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From tl.B low peasant to the loril, 

The Turkey smokes on every hoard. 

Sure men for gluttony are cursed, 

Of the seven deadly sins the worst.” 

An Ant, who climbed beyond his reach, 
Thus answere[l from the neighb’ring beech 
“Ere you remark another’s sin, 

Bid thine own conscience look within ; 
Control thy more voracious bill, 

Nor for a breakfast nations kill.” 


(ii ) THE UARDENER AND THE HDD. 

A gardener of peculiar taste. 

On a 3^ouiig Hog Ins favour placed, 

Who fed not with the common herd ; 

His tray was to the hall preferred : 

He wallnwetl underneath the hoard, 

Or in his master’s chamher snored, 

Who fondly stroked him every day, 

And taught him all the pujiiiy’s play. 
Where’er he went, the grunting friend 
Ne’er failed his pleasure to attend. 

As on a time the loving pair 
Walked forth to tend the garden’s care, 
The Master thus addressed the Swine ; — 
“ My house, my garden, all is thine. 

On turnips feast whene’er you please, 
And riot in my lieans and pease, 

If the potato’s taste delights, 

Or the red carrot’s sweet invites, 

Indulge thy noon and cA'^ening hours, 

But let due care regard my flowers : 

My tulips are my garden’s pride ; 

What vast expense those beds supplied !” 
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The Hog by chance one morning roamed, 

Where with new ale the vessels foamed ; 

He munches now the steaming grains, 25 

Now with full swill the liquor drains. 

Intoxicating fumes arise ; 

He reels, he rolls Ins Aviiiking eyes ; 

Then staggering through the garden scours, 

And treads ilowii painted ranks of flowers : 30 

With delving snout he turns the soil. 

And cools his palate with the spoil 
The Master came, the ruin sjued, 

Villain ' suspend thy rage, (he cried) 

Hast thou, thou most ungrateful sot, 35 

My charge, my only charge, forgot f 
What, all my flowers no more he said. 

But gazed, and sighed, and hung his head. 

The Hog vvitli fluttering speech returns ; — 

“Explain, Sir, why your anger burns 40 

See there, untouched, your tulips strown ; 

For I dcvouri‘d the roots alone.” 

At this the Gardener’s passion grows ; 

From oaths and threats he falls to blows : 

The stubborn brute the blow sustains, 45 

Assaults his leg, and tears the veins. 

Ah ' foolish 8wani ' too late you find 
That styes were for such friends designed ! 

Homeward he limjis with painful pace, 
lieflecting thus on past disgrace; 50 

“ Who cherishes a brutal mate. 

Shall mourn the folly soon or late.” 
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XI. 

LADY MARY WDRTLEY MONTAGUE. 

TD MK. r 

Aduiakhple, April 1, O.S. 1717. 

I DVRE say you expoct at least soniethirig very new in 
this letter, after 1 have gone a journey not undertaken 
hy any Christian for some huiiifrcd years. The most 
remarkable accitleiit that happened to me was my being 
very near overburned into the Hebrus ; anil, if I hail 5 
much regard for the glories that one’s name enjoys after 
deabh, 1 should eertainly be sorry for having missed the 
romantic eonclusion of swimming down the same river in 
which the musical head of Orpheus repeated verses so 
many ages since : lu 

“ Oaput a ccrvice re'mihwTn, 
tTicrfjitG cum 7nfiho porfaus Ocaqrius Hrhru'i 
J'^alverct, Eitri/dicai i-'o.v, t/jHc, ct Hi j^ida Ihwjihx, 

Ah' mLHcram Kwnfdicen' tinimu finjioiir, im'iihat, 

Eiirydicm into rcfcrclmit fluimnc 15 

Who knows but some of your liriglit wits might have 
found it a suliject allordirig many poetical turns, and 
have told the world, in an heroic elegy, that, 

“ As ef^ual were our sduIs, so equal were our fabes ” 

I despair of ever having so many fine things said of me, zo 
as so extraordinary a death would have given occasion 
for. 

I am at this present writing in a house situated on the 
banks of Hebrus, which runs under my chamber window. 

My garden is full of tall cypress-trees, upon the branches 25 
of which several couple of true turtles are saying sofb 
things Lo one another from morning to night. How 
iiaburally do boughs and vows come into my head at 
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this minute ' and must not you confess, to my praise, 
that ’tis more than an tuMlinary discretion that can resist 30 
the wicked suggestions of poetry in a place where truth, 
for once, furnishes all the ideas of pastoral 1 The summer 
is already far advanced in this part of the vAmrld ; and, 
for some miles round Adrianojde, the Avhole ground is 
laid out in gardens, and the hanks of the rivers set with 35 
rows of fiuit-trees, undei which all the most Donsiderahle 
Turks divert theinselves every evening, not with walking, 
that is not one of their pleasures, but a set party of them 
choose out a green spot, where the shade is A^ery thick, 
and there they sjjread a carpet, on which they sit 40 
drinking their coffee, and generally atteniled hy some 
slave with a fine voice, or that plays on some instrument. 
Every twenty paces you muy see one of these little 
companies listening to the dashing of the river; and 
this taste is so uniA^eisal, that the very gardeners arc not 45 
Avithout it. I have often seen them and their children 
sitting on the hanks, and playing on a rural instrument, 
perfectly aiisAvering the descriiition of the ancient JisiuJuj 
being composed of uneipial reeds, with a simple but 
agreeable softness in the souml. 50 

Mr. Addison might here make the experiment he 
speaks of in his travels ; there not being one instriiment 
of music among the Greek or Roman statues that is not 
to be found in the hands of the people of this country. 

The young lads generally divert themselves with making 55 
garlands for their favourite lambs, which I have often 
seen painted and adorned Avith flowers, lying at their 
feet while they sung or played. It is not that they ever 
read romances, but these are the ancient amusements 
here, and as natural to them as cudgel-playing and 60 
football to our British swains; the softness and warmth 
of the climate forbidding all rough exercises, which were 
never so much as heard of amongst them, and naturally 
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inspiring a laziiiLJs and aversion to labour, which the 
great plenty indulges. These gardeners are the only 65 
happy race of country people in Turkey. They furnish 
all the city with fruit and herbs, and seem to live very 
easily. They are most of them Greeks, and have little 
houses in the midst of their gardens, Avherc their wives 
and daughters take a liberty not permitted in the town, 70 
I mean, to go unveiled. These wenches are very neat 
and handsome, and pass their time at their looms under 
the shade of their trees. 

I no longer look upon Theocritus as a romantic writer; 
he has only given a plain image of the way of life 75 
amongst the peasants of his country ; who, before 
oppression had reduced them to want, were^ I suppose, 
all employed as the better sort of them are now. I 
don’t doubt, had he been horn a Briton, his Idylliums 
had been filled with descriptions of threshing and churn- 8c 
iiig, both which are unknown here, the corn being all 
trod out l)y oxen; and butter (1 speak it with sorrow) 
unheard ot. 

I read u^ ei your Homer here with an infinite pleasure, 
and find several little passages explained that I did not 85 
before entirely comprehend the beauty of ; many of the 
customs, and much of the dress then in fashion, being 
yet retained, and I don’t wonder to find more remains 
here of an age so distant, than is to he found in any 
other country, the Turks not taking that pains to intro- 90 
duce their own manners as has been generally practised 
by other nations, that imagine themselves more polite. 

It would be too tedious to you to point out all the 
passages that relate to present eustoms. But I can 
assure you that the princesses and great ladies pass their 95 
time at their looms, embroidering veils and robes, sur- 
rounded by their maids, which are always very numerous, 
ir tiiB same maimer as we find Andromache and Helen 
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[lescribed. Tht descriptiDii of the beh of Meiielaus 
exactly resembles those that are now worn by the great loo 
men, fastened before with broad golden ulasps, and 
embroidered round with rich work. The snowy a eil 
that Helen throws over her face, is still fashionable ; and 
I never sec (as 1 do very often) half a dozen old pashas 
with their reverend beards, sitting basking in the sun, 105 
but I recollect good King Priam and his counsellors. 
Their manner of dancing is certainly the same that Diana 
is sung to IniN B danced on the banks of the Eurotas. 

The great lady still leads the dance, and is followed by 
a troop of young girls, who imitate her steps, and, if she no 
sings, make up the chorus. The tunes are exticmely gay 
and lively, yet with something in them wonderfully soft. 

The steps are varied according to the pleasure of her 
that leads the dance, but always in exact time, and 
infinitely more agreeable than any of our dances, at least 115 
in my opinion. I sometimes make one in the train, but 
am not skilful enough to lead, these are Grrecian dances, 
the Turkish being very different. 

I should have told you, in the first place, that the 
Eastern manners gi^ e a great light into many Scripture 120 
passages that appear odil to us, their phrases being 
commonly what we should call Scripture language. The 
vulgar Turk is very different from what is spoken at 
court, or amongst the people of figure, who always mix 
so much Arabic or I’crsiaii in their discourse, that it 125 
may very well be called another language And ’tis as 
ridiculous to make use of the expressions commonly used, 
in speaking to a great man or a laily, as it would be to 
talk broad Yorkshire or Somers etshire in the drawing- 
room. Besides this distinction, they have what they 130 
call the sublime^ that is, a style proper for poetry, and 
which is the exact Scripture style. I believe you would 
be pleased to see a genuine example of this ; and 1 a.u 
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very glad I have it in my power to satisfy your curiosity, 
by sending you a faithful copy of the verses that 135 
Ibrahim Pasha, the reigning favourite, has made for the 
young princess, his contracted wife, whom he is not yet 
permitted to visit without witnesses, though she is gone 
home to his house. He is a man of wit and learning; 
and whether or no he is capable of writing good verse 140 
himself, you may be sure, that, on such an DDcasion, he 
would not want the assistance of the best poets in the 
empire. Thus the verses may be looked upon as a 
sample of their finest poetry ; and I don’t doubt you’ll 
be of my mind, that it is most wonderfully resembling 145 
The Song of Solomon^ which was also addressed to a royal 
bride. 

Turkish Verses addressed to the Sultana, eldest daughter 
of Sultarh Auhmet III. 

St\nz\ I. 

1. The nightm^^ale now waiifiers in the vines : 

Hor paaaion is to seek roses. 

2. I went down to admire the beauty ol tlie vines : 150 

The sweetness of your charms has ravish'd my soul. 

3. Your eyes black ami lovely, 

But wild and disdamtul as those of a stag. 

Stanza II 

1. The wish i ijossession is delay’d from day to day ; 

The cruel Sultan Achmet will not permit me 155 

To see those checks more vermilion than roses. 

2. I dare nob snatch one of your kisses ; 

The sweetness of your charms has ravish’d my soul. 

3. Your eyes are black and lovely, 

But wild and disdainful as those of a stag. l5o 

Stanza III. 

1. The wretched Pasha Ibrahim sighs in these verses : 

One dart from your eyes has pierc’d thro' my heart. 

Ah ' when will the hour of possession arrive 1 

Must I yet wah a long time * 

The sw'BBtuess of your charms has ravish’d my souL 165 
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3. Ah ' Sultana ' ^tag-ey’d — an angol amongst angph » 
1 desiro, —and, iiiy desiru, remaiiis unsatistieil. — 
Can you take dulight to jiiey upon my heart ? 


SlANZA IV. 

1. My CUPS pierce the licavpns ' 

My cyps ai e Mitliimt sh*p[> ' 170 

Tuiii to me, Sultana — let mo ga/e on thy beauty. 

2. Adieu ' I go iluwii to the giavo 
If you call me I leturii 

My heart la lint aa Hiilpliui ; aigli, and it will ilamc. 

3. Cr-own of iiiy life ' fan light of my eyes ' 175 

My Sultana ' my })iini‘eas ' 

I lub my tape against the earth , — I am drown’d in scalding 
tears — I lavc ’ 

Have you 110 compassion Will you not tiiiii to look u]idii me 


I have taken ahunilaiice of pains to get these verses in 
a literal translation, and if you were aciiuainted with 180 
my interpreters, I might spare myself the trouble of 
assuring you, that they have received no poetical touches 
from their hands. In my opinion (allowing for the in- 
Bvitahle faults of a prose translation into a language so 
very different) there is a good deal of beauty in them. 185 
The epithet of sh\g-(‘\fd (though the sound is not very 
agreeable in English) pleases mo extremely; and is, I 
think, a very lively image of the fire and indifference 
in his mistress’s eyes. Monsieur Boileau has very justly 
observed, wo are never to judge of the elevation of an 190 
expression in an ancient author by the sound it carries 
with us; which may be extremely fine with them, at the 
same time it looks low or uncouth to us. You are so 
well acL[uainted with Homer, you cannot but have ob- 
served the same thing, and you must have the same 195 
indulgence for all Uriental poetry. 

The repetitions at the end of the two first stanzas are 
meant for a sort of chorus, and agreeable to the ancient 
manner of writing, the music of the verses apparently 
changes in the third stanza, where the burthen is altered; 200 

8—2 
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and I think he very artfully seems more passionate at the 
conclusion, as 'bis natural for people to warm themselves 
by their own discourse, especially on a subject where the 
heart is concerned, and is far more touchiug than our 
modern custom of concluding a song of passion with a 
turn which is inconsistent with it. The first verse is a 
description of the season of tlic year; all the country 
being full of nightingales, whose amours with roses is an 
Arabian fable, as well known here as any part of Ovid 
amongst us, and is much the same thing as if an English 
poem should begin by saying — '"Now PhilDiuela sings." 
Or what if I turned the whole into the style of English 
poetry, to see how it would look ? 


2DS 


Stanza I. 

“ Noav Pliiloniol reiiLiws her tender strain, 

Indulging all the night her pleasing pain : ZI5 

I sought the groves Lo hear the wanton sing, 

Thero saw a l^aoe more beauteous than the spring 

You large stag-eyes, wlieie ilioiisaiiil glories play, 

As bright, as lively, but as wild as they. 

Si'ANZ V II. 

In vain I’m j)rDniised such a heav’nly prize ; z2d 

Ah ' cruel iSultan • who delays my joys ' 

While ineicing chaims tiiiiishxmy ani’rous heart, 

I dare not snatch one kiss to ease the smart, 

Those eyes ! like, etc. 

Sta.nza III 

Ynur wretched lover 111 these lines eonijilains , 225 

From those dear beauties rise his killing pains. 

When will the hour of wish’d-for bliss arrive ? 

Must I wait longer — Dan I wait and live 'i 

Ah I bright Sultana ' maid divinely fair 1 

Can you, iiiijutymg, sec the pain I bear ? Z3D 

Stanza IV. 

The heavens relenting, hear niy j)ierDing cries, 

1 loathe the light, and sleep forsakes my eyes ; 

Turn thee, Sultana, ere thy lover dies : 
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Sinking to earth I sigh the last adn a ; 

Call nii‘, Tiiy goilrless, and my life renew. 235 

My ijueen ' niy angel ' iiiy fond heart's i^Iesire ' 

I rave — my bosom Imins with hcav’nly fire ' 

Pity that ])assion which thy charms inspire.” 

I have taken the liberty, in the secerul verse, of follow- 
ing what I suppose is the true sense of the author, 240 
though not literally expressed. Ry his saying, He went 
down to admire the l)e«auty of the vines, and her charms 
ravished his soul, I understand by this a poetical fiction, 
of having first seen her in a garden, where he was 
admiring the beauty of the sjDring. But I could not 245 
forbear retaining tlie comparison of her eyes to those of 
a stag, though, perhaps, the novelty of it may give it 
a burlesque sound in our language I cannot determine 
upon the whole how well I ha\ e succeeded in the trans- 
lation, neither do I think our English proper to express 250 
such violence of passion, which is very seldom felt 
amongst us, and we want those compound words which 
are very frequent and sti ong in the Turkish language. 

You see I am pretty far gone in Driental learning ■ 
and, to say truth, I stuily very hard. I wish my studies 255 
may give me an occasion of entertaining your curiosity, 
which will be the utmost advantage hoped for from it 
by, etc. 


XII. 

JAMES THOMSON. 

ANRLINP,. 

Now when the first foul torrent of the brooks, 
Swell’ d with the vernal rains, is ebb’d away. 

And, whit’ning, down their mossy-tinctur’d stream 
Descends the billowy foam, now is the time 
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While yet t' e rlark-lirowii water aids the guile, 5 
To tempt the trout. The woll-dissemhled fly, 

The rod, fine tap 'ring with elastic spring, 

Snatch’d from the hoary steed the floating line, 

And all thy slender wat’ry stores prepare , — 

AVhen with his lively ray the potent sun lo 

Has pierc’d the streams, and rous’d the finny race; 
Then, issuing cheerful, to thy sport repair; 

Chief, should the western breezes curling play. 

And light o’er ether ])ear the shadowy clouds. 

High to their fount, this day, amid the hills 15 

And '\A oodlaiids warbling round, tiace up the brooks ; 
The next, pursue their rocky- chaiinerd maze 
Down to the river, in whose ample wave 
Their little Naiads love to sport at large, 
dust in the dubious point, where with the jjool 20 
Is mix’d the tremliling stream, or where it boils 
Around the stone, or from the hollow’d bank 
Reverted, plays in undulating flow. 

There throw, nice judging, the delusive fly. 

And, as you leafl it round in artful curve, 25 

M'^itli eye attentive mark the springing game. 

Straight as above the surface of the flood 
They wanton rise, or urg'd by hunger leap, 

Then fix Avith gentle Uviteh the barbed hook; 

Sonic lightly tossing to the grassy l)ank, 30 

And t) the shelving shore slow-dragging some, 

With various hand proportion’d to their force. 

If yet too young, and easily deceiv’d, 

A Avorthless prey scarce bends your pliant rod, 

Him, piteous of his youth, and the short space 35 
He has enjoy’d the vital light of liBaA^’n, 

Soft disengage, and back into the stream 

The speckled captive throw; but should you lure 

From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
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Of pEjnclent trees, the monarch of tl^e brook, 40 

Behoves you then to ply your finest art. 

Long time he, following cautious, scanr the fly, 

And oft attempts to seize it, hut as oft 
The dimpled water speaks his jealous fear ; 

At last, while haply o’er the shaileil sun 45 

Passes a cloud, he desperate takes the death 
With sullen plunge ■ at once he darts along, 
Deep-struck, anil runs out all the lengthen’d line; 

Then seeks the farthest ooze, the shclt’ring weed. 

The cavern’d hank, his old secure abode, 50 

And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool, 

Indignant of the guile. With yielding hand, 

That feels him still, yet to his furious course 
Grives way, you, now retiring, following now 
Across the stream, exhaust his idle rage, 55 

Till floating luoad upon his breathless side. 

And to his fate abandon’d, to the shore 
You gaily drag your unresisting prize. 

Thus pass the temp’rate hours; hut when the sun 
Shakes from his noonday throne the scatt’ring clouds, 
Ev’n shooting listless languor through the deeps, 61 
Then seek the hank where flowr’ing elders crowd, 
Where scatter’d wide the lily of the vale 
Its balmy essence breathes, where cowslips hang 
The dewy head, where purple violets lurk, 65 

With all the lowly children of the shade; 

Dr lie reclin’d beneath yon spreading ash 
Hung o’er the steep; whence borne on liquid wing 
The sounding culver shoots ; or where the hawk 
High in the beetling cliff his eyry builds ; 70 

There let the classic page thy fancy lead 
Through rural scenes, such as the Mantuan swan 
Paints in the matchless harmony of song ; 

Or catch thyself the landscape, gliding swift 
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Athwart iniLgination’s vivid eye ; 75 

Or by the vocal woods anj waters lull'd, 

And lost in lonely musing, in the dream 
Confus’d of rareless solitude, where mix 
Ten thousand waiidr’ing images of things, 

Soothe cv’Ty gust of passion into peace, 80 

All but the s\vellings of the soften’d heart, 

Thai waken, not disturb, the tranquil mind. 

XIII. 

JAMES THOMSON. 

THE UASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 

Th? Ca^th' hiifhf uf Tiuhlcncc, 

Avfl if'i Jnf'tr hu }\ry ; 

Whni' ftu n htth' lime, <ilas * 

JVt' hv'il iiyht jollity 

0 MORTAL man, who livest here by toil, 5 

Do not complain of this thy haul estate * 

That like an emmet thou must ever mod, 

Is a sad seiiteiiee of an ancient date , 

And, certes, there is for it reason great ; 

For, though sometimes it makes thee weep and wail, 10 
And cm SB thy stai, and early drudge and late, 

Withouten that woubi come an heavier bale. 

Loose life, unruly passions, and diseases pale. 

In lowly dale, fast by a river's side, 

With woody hill o’er hill encompass’d round, 15 

A most enchanting wizard did abiilc, 

Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere found. 

It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground ; 

And there a season atween June and May, 

Half prankt with spring, with summer half embrown’d, 20 
A lis Jess climate made, where, sooth to say, 

No living wight could wo^k, ne cared ev’n for play ! 
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Was nought around but inages of rest : 

Sleep-sonthing grovL’s, and ijuiet lawns between ; 

And flowery beds that slumberous iiifluen e kest, 25 
From popides breath’d ; and lieds rf pleasant green, 
Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 

Meantime unnuniber’d glittering streamlets play’d, 

And hurled every where their waters sheen ; 

That, as they bicker’d through the sunny glade, 30 

Though restless still themsehes, a lidlnig murmur made. 

Join’d to the prattle of the pulling rills, 

Were heard the lowing herds along the vale, 

And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills, 

And vacant shepherds piping in the dale ; 35 

And now and then sweet Philomel wonhl wail. 

Or stock-doves plain amid the forest deep, 

That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 

And still a coil the grasshopper did keep : 

Yet all these sounds yblent inclined all to sleep. 40 

Full in the passage of the vale above, 

A sable, silent, solemn forest stood , 

Where nought but shadowy forms were seen to move, 

As Idlessc fancy’d in her dreaming mood : 

And up the hills, on either side, a wood 45 

Of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro, 

Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood ; 

And where this valley winded out, below. 

The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard, to flow. 

A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 50 

Df dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

For ever flushing round the summer sky . 

There eke the soft delights, that witchiiigly 
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Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 55 

And the calm pleasures always hover’d nigh; 

But whatn’er smack’d of noyance or unrest, 

AVas far, far off expell’d from this delicious nest. 

The landskip such, inspiring perfect ease, 

Where Indolence ffor so the wi;card hight) 60 

Close hirl his castle mid embowering trees, 

That half shut out the beams of Phrrbus briijht. 

And make a kinil of checker’d day anil night ; 
Meanwhile, unceasing at the massy gate, 

Beneath a spacious palm, the wicked wight 65 

Was plac’d ; and ro his lute, of cruel fate, 

And labour harsh, complain’d, lamenting man’s estate. 


XIV. 

JAMES THOMSON. 

SONH. 

Written in his mrlt/ ymi'Sj and afinwards shaped for his 
Amanda. 

You ever, Forbuiie, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to love ; 

And when we meet a mutual heart. 

Dome in between and bid us part; 

Bid us sigh ou from day to day, 5 

And wish and wish the soul away; 

Till youth and genial years arc llown, 

And all the life of life is gone ! 

But busy, busy still art thou, 

To hind the loveless, joyless vow, lO 

The heart from pleasure to delude, 

And join the gentle to the rude ; 
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For pomp, and noise, and senseless show, 

To make us Nature’s joys forego, 

Beneath a gay dominion groan, 15 

And put the golden fetter on ! 

XV. 

EDWARD YDUNG. 

AfMIN^ST I’RDUKASTINATION. 

Be wise to-day ; ’tis madness to defer; 

Next day the fatal preecdent will plead ; 

Thus on, till wisdom is push’d out of life. 

Pi oerastiiiatioii is the thief of time ; 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 5 

And to the merries of a moment leaves 
The vast coneeriis of fin eternal scene. 

If not so frequent, would not this be strange? 

That 'tis so fi eqiient, this is stranger still. 

Of man’s miraL’ulous mistakes, this bears id 

The palm : d’hat all men arc about to live, 

For ever on the brink of being born. 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel ; and their pride 
Dn this reversion takes uji ready praise, 15 

At least their own : their future selves applaud ; 

How excellent that life they ne’er will lead ' 

Time lodg’d in their own hands is folly’s vails ; 

That lodg’d in fate’s, to wisdom they consign ; 

The thing they can’b but purpose, they postpone ; 20 

^Tis not in folly, not to scorn a fool. 

And scarce in human wisdom, to do more. 

All promise is poor dilatory man. 

And that through every stage : when young, indeed, 

In full content we, sometimes, nobly rest, 25 
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Unanxinus for ourselveh , and rmly wish, 

As dutBOiis sons, our fathers were more wise. 
At thiI^y man siispeets himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty uhides his infamous 4lelay, 
h'ushB.s his pruilent pui-posc bo resolve . 

In all the mn^riaiiimity tif thought 
liesolvBS, anil le resolves, then dies the same 

XVJ. 

JOHN DYER. 

i.ROXliAR UILK 

vSiLENT iiynn)h, with curious eye I 
Who, the iJiiiple evening, lie 
On the mountain’s lonely^ van, 

Bevoufl the noise of busy man ; 

Piiinlini; frill' the form of things, 

While the yellow linnet siiij^s 
Or the tuneful nightingale 
[harms the forest with her talc- 
Come, Avith all bhy various hues, 

Cf>mi‘, and aiil thy sister Muse : 

Xinv, uhili' Phiebiis riding high, 

Itivcs lustre to the land and shy ! 
Grongar Hill invites my song, 

Draw the landscape bright and strong- 
GIrongar, in Avhose mossy cells, 

Sweetly musing, ipiiet dwells , 
iTiongar, in whose silent shade, 

For the modest Muses mmle, 

So oft T have, the evening still, 

At the fniintaiii of a rill, 

Sat upon a flowerv bed, 

With my Land beneath my head ; 
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While stray’ll my eytjs u’[3r Towy’s floDil, 

Over mearl, anil over wood, 

From house tn house, from hill to hill, 25 

Till coritemplabioii hail her 1111 . 

About Ins ehei|uer’d siile.s I wind. 

And leave liis brooks and meads behind. 

And i»r()ves, and grottoes where 1 lay, 

Anil vistas shooting beams of day ; 30 

AVidc anil wider spreails the vale , 

As eireli'.s on a smooth eaiial 

The mountains ronnil, unhappy fate ! 

Sooner or latei, of all height, 

Withdraw their summits from the skies, 35 

And lessen as the others rise , 

Still the prospeet wiilei spreads, 

Adds a thousand woods and meads ; 

Still it widens, widens still, 

And sinks the newly-risen hill. 40 

Now I gain the mountain’s brow, 

What a landscape lies below ' 

No clouds, no vapours intervene ; 

Diit the gay, the open scene, 

J)oes the face of Nature .show, 45 

In all tlie hues of Heaven’s bow , 

And, swelling to embrace the light. 

Spreads around beneath the sight. 

Old castles on the eliti's arise. 

Proudly towering in the skies ’ 50 

Kiishing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence aseeiiding fires ! 

Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain-heads ! 

Grilds the fleeces of the flocks. 

And glitters on the broken rocks I 


55 
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Biilt w me trees unnimibBr’d rise, 

BBiiutiful in various dyes : 

The gloomy june, the popliir hluc, 

The yellow^ heetdi, the sal)le yew, 6o 

The slender hr, that taper grows, 

The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs. 

And beyond the purjilc giove, 

Haunt of Phyllis, [pieen of love ! 

Uaudy as the opening dawn, 65 

Lies a long am I level lawn, 

On wliich a dark hill, steep ami high, 

Holds and eharins the wandering eye ! 

Deep are his feet in Towy ’s flood, 

His sides are clobhM with waving wood, 70 

And amuent towers crown his brow, 

That cast an awful look })elow , 

Whose ragged walls the ivy creeps, 

And with her arms from falling keeps : 

So both a safety from the Aviiid 75 

On mutual depemlence find. 

’Tis now the raven’s bleak abode ; 

’Tis now th’ apartment of the toad; 

And there the fox securely feeds ; 

Ami there the poisonous adder breeds, 8c 

Conceard in ruins, moss, and weeds; 

While, ever and anon, there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary moulder’d walls. 

Yet time has seen, that lifts the low, 

And level lays the lofty brow, 85 

Has seen this broken pile complete, 

Big Avith the vanity of state ; 

But transient is the smile of fate ; 

A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter’s day, 90 
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Is all the proufl and mighty ha^ ^ 

BetAveen the tradlc anil the giave. 

And RCD the rivers, how they rui., 

Through woods ami meads, m shade and sun, 
Sonietiincs swift, sometimes slow, 95 

AVaA^e suDL*Dfding A\aA^i‘, they go 
A \ariouH journey to the deep, 

Like human life to endless sleep ! 

Thus IS Nature’s vesture Avr ought, 

To instruct our wanilenng thought; idd 

Thus she dresses green and gay, 

To disperse our eares a\A"ay. 

Ever charming, ba er new, 

AVhen will the landscape tire the Auew ! 

The fountain’s fall, the Ha er s flow, 105 

The woody A^alleys, warm and Ioav ; 

The windy summit, wild and high. 

Roughly rushing on the sky ! 

The pleasant seat, the ruin’d tower, 

The naked roi*k, the shady boAver; iid 

The toAvn and \illage, dome and farm, 

Each giA e each a double charm, 

As pearls upon an ^T^thiop’s arm. 

Sec on the mountain’s southern side, 

AVherc the prospect opens AAude, 115 

Where the CAening gilds the tide; 

How close and small the hedges lie ! 

AVhat streaks of meadov^s cross the eye * 

A step methinks may pass the stream, 

So little distant dangers seem; 120 

So we mistake the future’s face, 

Ey’d through hope’s deluding glass; 

As yon summits, sofb and fair. 

Clad in colours of the air, 
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AVhicli to those that journey near, 125 

Barren, hrown, aiitl rough appear : 

Sti^l we tread the same coarse way, 

The present’s still a clouily day. ^ 

0 may I with myself agree, 

And never C[)vet Avhat 1 see : 130 

Content me witli an humid e shade. 

My passions tarn’ 1 1 , my wishes laid ; 

For, while our wishes wildly roll, 

V^ G hanish ijiiiet from the soul ■ 

'Tis thus the busy beat the aii, 135 

And misers gather wealth and eare 
Now, ov’ii now, my joys run high, 

As on rhe mountaiu-tiirf I lie , 

While the wanton ziphyr sings, 

And in the vale perfumes his wings ; 140 

While the waters murmur deep ; 

AVhile the shepherd idiarms his sheep, 

While the birds unbounded fly, 

And with music fill the sky, 

Now, ev’ii now, my joys run high. 145 

Be full, ye courts ; be great who will ; 

Search for peace with all your skill 
Open wide the lofty door, 

Seek her on the marble flooi’. 

In vain you search, she is not thei e ; 150 

In vain ye search the domes of cai e ’ 

Gr ass and flowers quiet treads, 

On the meads ami mountain-heads. 

Along with pleasure, close ally’d. 

Ever by each other’s side : 155 

And often, by the murmuring rill, 

Hears the thrush, while all is still, 

Within the groves of Groiigar Hill. 
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XYII. 

WILLIAM CDLLINS. 

ODE TO EVENTNPt. 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, [‘haste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear, 

Like thy own solemn springs, 

Thy sionngs, anil dying gales , 

O nymph reserv’d, while now the bright-haireil Sun 5 
SiLs 111 yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 

With brede ethereal wove, 

D’eihang his wavy bed . 

Now air is hush’d, sav^e where the weak-ey’d bat 
With short shrill shriek Hits by on leathern wing, lo 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn. 

As oft he uses midst the twilight path, 

Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum : 

Now teach me, maid compos’d, 15 

To breathe some soften’d strain, 

Whose numbers stealing through thy darkening vale, 
M'^y not unseemly with its stillness suit, 

As musing slow, I hail 

'1 hy genial lov’d return ' 20 

For when thy folding star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours, and elve§ 

Who slept in buds the day, 
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And many a rymph who wreathes her brows with sedge, 
And sheds the freshening dew and, lovelier still, 26 
The pei.sive pleasures sweet, 

Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene, 

Or find some rum midst its dreary dells, 30 

Whose walls more awful nod 
l\y thy religious gleams. 

Or if chill blustering winds, or driving rain, 

Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut, 

That from the mountain’s side, 35 

Views wilds, and sw^elliiig floods, 

And hamlets brown, and dim-discover’d spires, 

Ami hears theii' simple bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil. 40 

While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont, 

And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve * 

While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light : 

While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves ; 45 

Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air, 

Aflrights thy shrinking train, 

And rudely rends thy robes : — 

So long, regardful of thy quiet rule. 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 

Thy gentlest influence own. 

And love thy favourite name I 
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XVIII. 

WILLIAM COLLINS. 

THE PASSIONS. 

An Ode for Mithid. 

When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Grreece she sung, 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 

Throng’d around her magic cell, 

Exulting, trEinbling, raging, fainting, 
Posscst beyonil the Muse’s painting. 

By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturb’d, delighted, raised, refin’d. 

Till once, ’tis said, when all were fir’d. 

Fill’d with fury, rapt, in.spir’d, 

From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatch’d her instruments of sound ; 
And as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lesson.s of her forceful art. 

Each (for madnes.s rul’d the hour), 

Would prove his own expressive power. 

First Fear his hand, its skill to try, 

Amid the chords bewilder’d laid, 

And back recoil’d, he knew not why, 

Ev’ri at the sound himself had made. 

Next Anger rush’d : his eyes on fire 
111 lightnings own’ll his secret stings . 

In one rude clash he stiiick the lyre. 

And swept with hiirned hand the strings. 

With woeful measures, wan Despair, 

Low sullen sounds, his grief beguil’d, 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 

’Twas sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild. 

9 — 
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But thou, [) Hope, with Byes so fair, 

What was thy delighted measure ? 30 

Still it \»hispBr’J promis’d pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 

Still would her touch the strain prolong, 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 

She call’d on Echo still through all the song , 35 

And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at ev ery close, 

And Hope enchaiitcil siiiird, and wav’d her golden 
hair. 

And longer had she sung — but, with a Irown, 

Revenge iin])atiiint rose .|o 

He threw his blood-stain’d sword in thunder down, 

And, with a withering look. 

The war-denouncing trumpet took. 

And blew a blast so loud and dread, 

Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe. 45 

And ever and anon he lieat 
The doubling drum with furious heat ; 

And though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 
Dejected Pity at his side 

Her soul-subduing voice applied, 50 

Yet still he kept his wild unaltcr’d mien, 

While each strain’d ball of sight seem’d bursting from 
his head. 

Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix’d, 

Sad proof of thy distressful state, 

Of differing themes the veering song was mix’d, 55 

And now it courted Love, now raving call’d on 
Hate. 

With eyes up rais’d, as one inspir'd. 

Pale Melancholy sat retir’d, 

And from her wild sequester’d seat, 
in notes by distance made more sweet, 
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Pour’d through the iubIIow hoin her pensive soul : 

And dashing soli from rocks around, 

Buldding runnels join’d the sound , 

Through glades and glooms the mingled measure 
stole, 

Or o’er some haunted stream with fond delay, 65 

Pound a holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace and lonely musing, 

In hollow nmrniurs died away. 

Bnt oh, how alter’d was its sprighther tone, 

Wh en Dh eerfuliH'ss, a nymph of healthiest hue, 70 

Her bow across hei shonldei flung, 

Her buskins gemm’d with morning oew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 

The hunter’s call to Faun and Dryad known , 

The oak-crowned sisters, and their chaste-ey’d liuecn, 
Satyrs and sylvan hoys were seen, 76 

Peeping from forth their alleys green. 

Brown Exercise rejoic’d to hear, 

And Sport leapt up, and seiz’d his heechen spear. 

Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial, 80 

He, with viny crown advancing. 

First to the li^ ely pipe his hand addrest, 

But soon he saw the hrisk-awak cuing viol, 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he lD\’d the best. 

They Avould haA^e thought, who heard the strain, 85 
They saw in Tempers A^ale her native maids. 

Amidst the festal-sounding shades, 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing, 

AVhile, as his flying fingers kiss’d the strings, 

Love fram’d Avith Mirth a gay fantastic round. 90 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound ; 

And he, ami list his frolic play, 

As if he AVDulrl the charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 
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0 sphere-desLended maid, 

Friend oi Pleasure, Wisdom’s aid, 

WL/, goddess, why, to us denied, 

Lay’st thou thy ancient lyre aside*? 

As in that lov’d Athenian bower 
You learn’d its all- commanding power, 
Thy mimic soul, 0 nymph endear’d. 

Can Avell recall what then it heard. 
AVhere is thy native simjile heart, 
Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art*? 

Arise, as in that elder time, 

Warm, energic, chaste, sublime ! 

Thy wonders in that godlike age 
Fill thy recoriliiig sister’s page 
’Tis said, and 1 believe the tale, 

Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 
Had more of strength, diviner rage, 
Than all which charms this laggard age, 
Ev’ii all at once together fuuiiil, 

Cecilia’s mingled world of sound. — 

D, bid our vain endeavours cease, 
Kevive the just designs of Grreece ; 
Return in all Lliy simple state ; 

Confirm the tales her sons relate ! 
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NOTE S 


I —MATTHEW PRIOR. 

Fok au account of the aullioi, see tlio Introduction. 

(l ) SONL,. 

6. toilet ai>])Bara to mean ‘ table ' in tins |tlacL*. 

10. numbers, music. 

111.) Ti) A Cmi.i) OF Quamty. 

The author exjilains that when this was written, in 1704, Miss Mary 
was five and the poet was toity. 

jiii.) Foil MY OWN Monument 

9. as far as to fifty. He died at the a^^e ot lifty-seveii, in 1721. 

10. This line is intolerably unihythiiiical. 

II.-RICHARD STEELE. 

A Stage Covlu Jouiiney 

This essay [SiJeititior, No 132, August 1, 1711) is one of the De 
CovBiley senes, though ' the Speetatoi ’ hiniself is the only member of 
the club mtiodnced. The design ot it is to give a lesson in manners to 
passengers on enaeh jouineyb. and it is cuiious to obseive that Steele's 
sympathies arc with the (Quaker against the swashbuckling captain, 
altliough he himsell was an ex captain ol Fusiliers. Hut such is Steele's 
character. In comiiariiig this with the essays of Addison, the reader 
should observe two things : that Hteele is stronger lu invention, for there 
is a good dual of ‘ plot ’ in this paper ; and, secondly, that Steele’s morals 
lie much nioic on the suilaee, and his pleaching is far more direct. 

Qui aut tempus, etc. ■ ‘ The man who fails to see what tlic occasion 
iLMjuucs, or talks loo much, or shoAAs himsell otf, or has no con- 
sideiatioii for his coniijany — that is the man we call “inept” 
(“tactless”)’ (Uiceio, iJc Oratorn^, II iv 17). Maicus Tullius 
Cicero was commonly spoken of hy the abbreviation of his 
seeond name, ‘ Tully.’ 

7. the chamberlain, the ]jBrson who assigned to the travellers their 
rooms at the inn and their places on the coaeh. 

9. Mrs. Betty. The title ‘ mistress ’ docs not at this date imply that 
a lady is married. 

14. Btudied himself dumb. Taciturnity wuj tlie principal feature? of Mr, 
Spectator’s character. 
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25. half-pike, a alinrt jnkc nr }i}K)i\fo{in earned by officers oi infantry. 

27. equipage, letinui, lieie used unimcally of the single servant. 

33. coach-box, udiat we call the box-seat. 

75 fleer, jeer. 

81. hasped, fastened, a.s by the ‘hasp’ nJ a Inik 

89. smoky. Tu ‘.sinnke,’ in the slang of that day, >Yas ‘to perceive la 
thing , ‘ sninky ’ means intelligent, qmi'k to perceive 
100. taking place. Apjt.uently il lAas the rule of the enaeh-road that 
vehicles coining Irniii Loiidini must make way at the inns for 
vehicles going thither. 

122. thee and I. The Quakei speeeh jacseived the Jhhlical simidieity of 
the second ])eison siiiguLir ; here the ease is, of course, uii- 
graniinatieal 

127. affections mei ely - ‘ feelings.’ 

III.- JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Oj 1E\ Y-ClIAr-E. 

Tins IS the lirst of two ]ia}»eis which ajijiearod m the Spevtatm' in 
May, 1711. It has been selectid heie in ]iielcienie to others better 
known, because it exhibits Addison at bis best v uik— naiuely, as a 
sane critic doing his utmost to enlighten the false taste ul his genera- 
tion. Dr Johnson, ulio greatly admiied Addison, thought this preference 
for simple ballads a mere eccentricity 

Interdum vulgus. It is the iiivarialdc practice of the 

Essays to have a text from the Latin classics The Epistles and 
Satires of Horace wcic the favouiitc liteiary guides at that time, 
and Roecnniinon’s translation of Lhe Ats PuHu'u was universally 
studied and followed 

11, Boileau (1 535-1711). This great French I'litie, vith whom Addison 
had conversed, had a jiuweiful iiitlueiiLi* upon English taste. 
Moliere (1622-1673) was the greatest dianiatist of France 
25. the [jOthic manner. I5y this Addison means the artihcial oi coii- 
vpiitioiial school, oil which he jiroueeds to enlarge. The name is 
taken from the analogy ol arcdiitecture. Its use is a singula* in 
version of the facts, for in archil cetiire the Gothic is the natural 
and free style, as opposed to the Classic or conveiitioiial 
24. Milton was, in a ceitain sense, Adilison’s da\ii discovery, although 
ranidmc Lost had scarcely been in existence for fifty years It was 
Aildisoii who secured uiiivcisal ai knowleiigmBijt oi his genius. 

27. Martial, a S]iauish -Roman poet and wit who died in 1D2 A.r Most 
of his ^^olk consists of very shoi t satirical ciugianis in elegiac verse 
or hendecasyllables. Heie is a speciiiieii . 

A^o71 ni)io te Sahidi^ n^rptmum dicvrr qnure. 

Ifuv nnum nori Xon aino tc, Aabitli 

which has been translated thus : 

‘ 1 do not like thee. Doctor Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell. 

But till** one thing I know full well ; 

I dr not like thee, Doctor Fell.' 
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27. Dowley. Abialiaiii Uowley |1 018-1 Sf57i usiiijil-lI thr jilaci; [)f MiUdii 
at the Rnstnratioii, and was iiniiii’iisidy jiDjmlar as a jjoet and 
essayist. His ]niiu‘inal ]»oeni was a veiy dull ei)ie, lh(\uh'\s, but 
the }»n}iular ]iail id bis wnik w'as tlie InM'-soiigs, lull of ‘ conceits’ 
and inlelli'ctual tnckpiy, and tin* satiies 

bj. thB old song of Chevy-ChacB, one ol the traditional Buider ballads nf 
uiiknnw'n diitluusbip. It lelers to the battles nf Otterbuni (1888) 
and Hoiuililon ui Ilanibledown Hill in 14D2 These were 
sanguinary siiuggles betw’ern the jioW’pihil Holder nobles. In this 
case the English w ere headed by Teify, Kail ol Nfuthumbcrland, 
and the Scotch by Karl Douglass Texts ol the ballad v.ary Ex- 
ceedingly, as is ahvays the case w'ltli liteiatuie ill oral tiaditioii. 
Thus the oldest version begins 

‘The Peise owt oil Northoiiib.iilonde 
And avowe to (iod niaj'il be, 

That he wold liuiiLc in tin* iiinwiitavns 
Dll Cbyviat A\itbiii d.iys tine 
111 the niaggei ol dougbte Doglcs , 

And all that evei wutli bini be.’ 

Addison follows a latei veisiiui, w'hicb is not free liom artificial 
embellishments ol a later date. Chevy-Chace means the hunting 
of ClieMot Ol Teviot. 

38. Ben JonBon ivas the contempoiaiy, friend, and iival of Shakesiieare, 
a man of great leainiiig and wit, who le iiiti oilui ed tlie (dd ' comedy 
of manners ’ and founded the scbool ol ilraina in wdiicb Congreve, 
Wycherley, and others lollnwed. Tlic best of his work is iiprhap.s 
tliB prose Disun'cruis. 

38. Sir Philip Sidney, the llowTr ol Eli/abctbaii chivalry, author of 
ArcaihOf the sonnet .senes ^idla and Asiroplud^ and the ApulogiQ 
for PuHru^ hcie quoted Sec Thi- Spnisrt Epoch. 

42. cTDwder, fiddler ; a ‘ eiowd ’ was a soil of fiddle, 

45. Pindar, the, Creek wTitei of odes, mostly cidcbrating victoiics at the 
athletic games ol llieece. 

52. Homer and Virgil have formed their plans in this view. Tliis ib 
true of Vcigil, wdio designed Ins jioi’ui to gloiify Konie at tlie 
bidding of Augustus It issiaicely neiessaiy to say that modern 
scholars take an entirely dilferciit view ol Homer's w oiks, and even 
deny the existence of sueli a personality AVitliout entering tliat 
vexed problem one may say lliat theie i.s no tiaee in tlu; Iliad ot 
any plan ol the soil Addison suggests , iiidcEd, such a self-conscious 
design is entirely alien to the spirit ot the natural epic. There was 
no 'Persian Emperoi ’ at the time when these poems were com- 
posed. tSo piolmbly with (lirvy-Chnai the ‘moral’ W'as the 
intro diicti Dll ot abater date. 

84. Valerius Flac CUB, the wi iter of an ejuc, AnjtynaiLltroii^ about a.d. 70 
Statius wrote the Thrhaid^ and died in v.n. 90 
100. Scotland's King. There is some confusion here The Scottish king 
is alterwards called ‘ King James ’ Thus can only he James I, of 
Scotland, the unfortunate poet-king, who w'a.s [ja])tim*d by the 
English in 1405, when quite a child, and kejjt prisoner foi 
eighteen years in England. In ISTB and 1402, the ypais of 
□tterburn and Homildon. Robert III. was king 
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107. King Henry This was Kin^ ITL-nry IV., one version of the 

ballad calls him ‘ the sccoiirl ot that iiame ’ 

120 Humble down, oi Ilomildoii Hill, in 1*10'.'. 

164. For why. L ftuii wionj^ly jnintL'il as a [jiie.^tuni — ‘ Foi why 5!’ ‘For 
why’ nipans ‘ hiM'an.si*/ irhi hniii; an old iiiHtiiiniL'ntal im.sd of yiti 
ndative {•roncmii Siiiulaily ‘lor tin' is used in Middle Eiif^lish 
for ‘tliBiiduie ’ The leader will reiiu'inhcr the nse of this phrase 
in the old liyinii, 'For why the IjOhI our (Jnd is fjjnoil ’ 

1B7. our poet seems, etc It is hi;;lily iiiiiuohahh* tliat ‘our pout' 
trouhled himsell to iinitati' Veij^il. Tins iiistaiii'e nii^ht serve as 
a warning' to eollectors of liteiary jiarallels. 


IV. — JOSEPH ADDISON. 

The Vlshin of Mikza. 

This is perlia]is the host known of all Addison’s woiks with the ]iossihlo 
fxeeptioii fif Abhnf. II appealed in the Ko. 159, on 

Hejitemlicr 1, 1711. This stylo of elahoiiite allo^piry iii a short oompass is 
ealled ' ajiolo^nie.’ 

1. at Grand Cairo. This iiitrodnetion is fietional; Addison never 
visited (Jano, 

103. Bcimitara, l urviMl swoids earned hy the Turks. 

11.5. harpias were eertain monstrous loiins, halt woman and lialf bird, 
with hooked talons, that seized upon men's lood and carried it 
away ; described hy Homer and Vergil. 

V. -JOSEPH ADDISON. 

(i.) ‘ The Si'AL’ious FniMAMEN r . . .’ 

This hymn a])peared m the A'prdaior^ No. 455 From evidences of style 
it is almost certainly the w ork ol Addison. 

21. In Reason's ear seums to mean in the judgment of a person who will 
reason. 


VI. -JONATHAN SWIFT. 

llurJAVEK IN Laeuta. 

For an account of Hwilt and his satirical ma.sterpieDB, Travels^ 

see the Introduction. Heie we are in the third ])aTt — the voyage to 
Laputa, a countiy .somewhere in the neighhoiirhuod of Japan. La])uta is 
like AnstopliaiiGs’ city of Ne]ihelococDugia in Thf Birds— a city in the air, ^ 
a city of inatheniaticians, abstract jihilosopliers, and nniiractical theorists 
m general Such are the folk that the witty Bean is heie lidiculingf 
The immediate occasion of this pait of the woik was the South Sea Bubble 
of 1720, and all the innumerahlB fantastic ])rn)eot« wdiich accompanied 
that fever of speculation. It w^as a wonderful new discovery that a man 
could get rich merely hy investing his ra]»ital at; the right time in the 
right concern. Joint-stock coripanies of all sorts sjirang into being along 
wi^^h tbe South Sea Company, and burst with it — companies for making 
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timber out of sawdust, for extraetin^; ^olcl frou' tlie sea, and others 
whinli have spEined Equally absiitd until iniv tueiilii'tli CLuitury leali/i'd 
tliEni. 

As lor the stoiyuj) to tins ])onit, it is i iiounli to kiion' lliiit flulliNEr has 
be(‘n &hi])wreoke[i 111 Laiuila, lu latliei LlIjUiiiId, tliE iiuiiiilaiii], iiiid is now 
biiing_slinwii roiiiirl by Loid Munodi, a ]il‘ 1 ‘sou a\1io has bepii disnediti'd at 
tho court of tlipoiists becaiisr }ir slioucil signs oi practical cajiacity 

22. went up to Laputa, winch was sus])endL‘d in the an ovei the islaiul 
ot Lagado, and ii'tidicd U]i its siiiqilies by ropes. 

31. projectors, as wc should call theni, ‘ speculatnc inveiitDia.’ 

55. ill commonwealth's men, had mti/ciis 
117. calcine, to hum tti a.shes 

119. malleability, snttiicss , hoin Latin niallv'us, a haninici. 

139 mast is pnn»erly soakiMl acoiiis ; here it stands generally for hog’s 
food. 

183. percolate, run a^^ay tliiuiigli a stiainci 

185. foundering is the term lor the sjihttiiig of a horse’s hoof. 

188. seminal, ot the seed. 

217 die, singulai o( dice 

259. the figure here annexed. Swift has illustrated his work witli 
several ingeiiiniis maps and idans. Tlie iiguri* alluded to shows 
a hoaid divided into small squaies, (‘oiitiiining liierDglyjduc 
characters that resemhle Ja]ianese wilting, lianille.s project Iroin 
- the sides 

27D. into one — i r , into iiionosylhihlcs 

321 cephalic tincture, a drug to ailei t the hrain. 

326. answerable, con cs]ii)nding to wliat was e\pecti‘il. quantum, 
quantity, a teini hoirowed from the Latin ot medical pre- 
scriptions 

328. bolus, old word for a jull. 


VII.- ALEXANDER PDPE. 

TiiK Rvri: oi iiie Lui k. 

The occasion of this ]ioem, as cxjd.uncd hy Pope himsidf in a prefatory 
note, was a quaiiid hetween two distinguished houses ol Pope’s Roman 
Catholic fiiniids. A gi'iitlcnian liad cut otf a lady’s ringlet of hair in 
a playful Ireak. The lady and her liieiid.s ivcic mrligiiant The jioetwas 
appealed to hy his fneiid John Caiyl to ajqicasc the parties hy laughing 
the who! j aifair out of couit Tlic lady llclinda in the* iioiiin, Aiahulla 
Fermor in real life, was a well-known heaut 3 ^ Thii ‘ Raron ^ ot the story 
was Lord Petre. The poem bad the desiied effect. The lady W’as .so 
well pleased that she sent eopies of it to all her frieiid.s, and ' it made 
her,’ said her niece in after-years, ‘veiy tioublesonip and conceited.' 
The first sketch of the jioem w^a^written m leH.s than a fortnight in 1711, 
and such was its ]in]mlarity that Po]»p revised and extended it by tho 
insertioii of the ‘ machinery of the sylphs.’ This was against the advico 
of Addis Dll 

3. Curyl. John Caryl was a Catholic, and an intimate friend o^ Pope. 

He was secretary to Queen Mary, wdfe ot James IL, whose lor- 
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tunes he lulloweii iii France. He was the autliDr oT ii coiiierly and 
several translations 

18 and 19 the slipper knocked, etc Belinda thus nails for her maid, 
llieii jiresse her re]>eji(ei In know’ the tunc. 

20. sylph. Pope boirows Ins inntaphysieal Hj’stein nl guardian angels* 
Ironi the RosieriiiTaiis — td course, in iiioikery. Thn Kosiciiiciahs 
WDie a sncL of mystics, into whose history wt nend not enter, 
though it is an iiiterpstiug siihjiMd AcLordiiig to them laccording 
to Pope), the four elements are iiihahited : tlie air by tSyljdis, the 
earth by Gtioiiilss, the water by Nymphs, and the lire by Salaman- 
ders. The Sylphs aie guauliaii spiiits wdio laoteet the virtuous. 

23 birth-night beau Maidens w’bic sujijiosed to see by various incanta- 
tions uj)oii then hiith-iiight a\isioii ol tlieii lutuie Imsbanils. 

32. ths circled green is the fairy iing on Ihn glass 

39 wits hern means clever })[M>]»le 

44. the box at the theatre oi opeia , the ring wdiere ladies rode in the 
jiark. 

4B. a chair, here a seilaii-nhaii , then in lull vogue 

58. ombre, ol Avhieh thnie is a gieal dial m this poem, was a card game 

introduced from Spam \ho'inb)p is the Spanish Ini ‘man’) in the 
seventeenth ('eiituiy. Wallei has a poem, ^>n a Van! torn at 
Ombre bij the Queen, presumably Heiiiietta Maiia. Piquet w’as the 
lavDiinte game among men, Onihic among woiiibii. 

59. tormagants, shrews, scolds. 

62. tea. You see that it ihymes W’lth ‘aw’ay,' which was the fashionable 
pronunciation [rf line 2.96), as it is now’ iironounced on the Con- 
tinent. Our modern pronunciation i.s, however, found in some 
authors of tins date— 

‘ Thither, says Briiidle, thou shalt go and see 
Piiests sijjpiiig collee, sparks and poets tea.’ 

M. Piunii. 

Tea WM.s then new’ and m high fashion. Pe])ys tells ua in hia 
Diai'ii hoAv he first tasted tea- ‘a China drink.’ 

99. BWord-knots, the tassels on a sword ; here .stands lor the military 
profession. 

106. main = sea. 

113, Shock is the name of her lapdog. It is tlie same word as in shock - 1 
headed = rough or shaggy , spelt ‘ shough ' m Macbeth. 

122. cosmetic powers, the deities who preside over the toilet of a fine 
lady. 

125 Inferior priebiesB is Betty the maid. 

171. springes, traps, 

134. French romances. The ponderous and interminable romances of 
France, such as MademoisellB de Scudery’s Hi and VyruH, were 
much read in England. The fame of a much greater French' 
novelist, Balzac, had not yet, I believe, reached our shores. 

191. the powers gave ear, etc Adapted fiom Vergil, xi. 794. 

219. sylphids, little Sylphs. 

246. fiirbr^ow, almost the same as ‘ftounce.' 

251 Diana’s law, of remaining unmarried. 

277. styptic, now’ callea in mraicine ' astringent ’ 
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279. IxioiL, for an oifeneo against Hera, was piinisherl by being fastened to 
an over-revolving wheel. The mill is piobal ly a coffee or chocolate 
iiiai'liine 

285. thrid, another form oi ‘thread ’ 

291. Hanijiton Uourt IS meant 

2?6. and sometimes tea This is an excellem cxaniide of the rhetorical 
ligni'B called :.f nyma the association of two dis.similar ideas in 
one consti iietioii. 

3D6. and all that was ]ii'iiited in italics by Pope. It i.^ an intentional 
example of another comical figure of ihctoiic — huthos * the sudden 
dB.si!cnt tn tlie ridiculnus 

31 D. This ailmiiablc aatiiical epigram is ajipropriatod from Congreve, 
though niiich im])rn\ cd in form. 

318. the sacred nine, the Mmses. In the language nl piose it appears 
that three persons, Pclinda and two gcntlcincn, sit down to a 
game of cards They have nine cards each. 

321. matadors, tin* three pnm-ijul Uiimps ‘Matadorc’ is the title of a 
hull-Jightei in fSiiain. 

327. queens whose hands, etc. The nnceii in our packs of caid.s still 
lyirries a flowei, the king a swoid, and the knave a kind of rattle ; 
hut old pat'Ls show tin* knave lull-length, with hi.s short doublet 
\ytf)h HUiruirt) and halberd. 

337. Spadillio, ‘the arc of spade.s, the finst Iriinip at Oinbic’ (Dr. A. W. 
\A^ard in the lUnbp Edition nf Pope). 

339 Manillio, ‘ the deuce of trumps when trumps are black, the seven 
when they aie led’ (A. AV. AV.) 

341. Basto, ‘the ace of clubs.’ 

349 Pam, the knave of clubs 

350. loo, another caid game, not yet forgotten. In it ’Para’ is the 
highest caid. 

380. codille. ‘ AAlieii those who defend the pool make more tricks than 
those w’ho defend the game, they are said to “win the codilla ” ’ 
(A AV AV). 

388 canals. Hampton Court is surrounded with artificial water. 

394 berries crackle- that is, they proceed to loast the coffee and grind it 
in a null 

419 Scylla, aceoidiiig to Ovid’s Melamt^rphui^cs jviii.) cut of! by 
treachery the purple lock from the head of her father, Nisus. 
This she did to gain the love of Minos, wdio knew that the 
kingdom of Megara depended on the jiossession of the miraculous 
hair Nisus Avas changed into a sparrow'-hawk and Scylla into a 
bird called n’ri.'i It was another Scylla altogether whom we know 
in connection with Ohaiybdia. 

415. Claxissa seems to have been a lady friend, possibly a sister of Lord 
Petre. 

434. forfex is the Latin for a pair of scissors. 

‘ 440. airy substance, etc. Pope refers us tn Book vi. of Paradise Lost, 
where Satan is wounded by Michael. 

453. Atalantis, a worthless popular woik full of court scanclal, by Pdrs. 
Manley, a shameless wiiter of the day. 

457. assignations, appoinlnieiits tor a meeting 

474. Cynthia. Merely a typical name fo* a young lady of fashion. 
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482. Spleen, a fanhinnablo complaint in those days, probably including 
ciniui anil liad ^emj>er. 

490 Megrim, a sirnilai crmijtlaint among young ladies. It is derived, says 
Di. \Vaifl. Irom Fieiich tnn/raine and Cieek iJiiKpa.PL[i. It is really 
a liearlarho. 

491) lampoons, ekits, satirifal \erse.s. One might have thought this* 
])Dpni ail L'laboiatcd Limponn were it not that we are told the laay 
liked it. 

fil2. angels in machines Probably borrowed from the aiiciRiit theatrical 
term Dnis r.r iHffchmcr. 

517. pipkin, a small le.ssi'l. Homer’s tripod — i.r., on legs ; tripods were 
ottPii given as ])n/e.s m Huniei. Tlie.sp are topical illusions. 

520. Bpleenwort IS a kind of fern, rr.sp/e/N/nyj, sii[)pi)SL'd to cure the 'splBon.' 

52;3. vapours, another mysterious feinale eoiiiplaint of foimcr tiiiiBS. Jane 
Austen's liermnes aie riiiich addicted to it. 

533. citron-waters The fashmn of drinking lemonade to excess is 
alliidL'il Id idscwhere by Pojjp 

540. Ulysses yEolus, gurl ol the winds, kc])! them all tied up in a bag in 
his cave, and to laMUii l’ly,sses (tlu lieio uf llimier’s f)<fi/sseij) gave 
them to him, but his sailois unlnitunately let iliem loose. 

547. Thalestris Avas Mrs. Men ley, a friend ot Aiahella Ferinnr 

559. fillets, hands or ribbons. 

5S0. loads of lead. This eniitiivance explains soino of the miraculous^ 
fotpuiifi seen in eightpcnth- century jjortraits. 

567. degraded toast Eveiy man of fa.sliion at this period had ,‘his 
toast,’ to \Nhoni he raised his glass after dinner. 

575. Hyde Park Circus, Rotten Row {n/uff ffu roi). 

576. sound of Bow, within sound of Bow litdls — that is, in the City. It 

was cnnipaiativL'ly recently that fashion had deserted the Dity for 
the AVesL Eiifl, and the fabhioiialdo plays of the peiiod aie full of 
supers at the City nicrchaut.s 

579. Sir Plume, Sir lieorge Jhown, i\lis. J^lorley’s bi other, who, we are 
told, was the only one of the party to resent Popp’s immortaliza- 
tion. As Warlnirton leinark.s, ‘-one could not well blame him.’ 

584. the snuff-box . . . then the case. Another clever example of 

zeugma. 

585. thus broke out. llis speech is an admirable travesty of the fashion- 

able style among the bmuj\ 

614. Bohea, a kind of CJiina tea. 

639. the Trojan, iEnoas, who withstood the entreaties to remain of Queen 
Dido and her sister Anna in ACnndj iv 330. 

6*18. side-box, scats at tlie theatre. 

687. sconce, ii candle-bracket 

739. fierce Othello in Shakespeare’s play of that name was moved to fatal 
jealousy because he au])posed his wife Desdemona to have given 
a^ay a euitaiii handkerchief. 

748. since all things lost. Pope refers us to Ariosto^ Canto xxxiv. 

754. tomes of casuistry. Yolumes of argumentative theology are in 
eluded among the vain things lost. 

758. ProculUB. Livy (Book i.) tells us how Romulus, after his dea.h, 
apyearod to a man of this name, and commanded him to tell the 
Romans that he was no^ a god. 
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7B1. Berenice, Queen of E^ypt, wife of Ptoleniy Euergetes. Her beautiful 
hair beeame a constellation, C<tnm lirrcnirp's, 

755. the Mall, on the north side of St James’s Par'k, was the place where 
fashiim ])ri)nieiiailp'l on fini* e'\emngs, as we learn from one of 
Swill/s letters to Stella. Rosamonda’a lake ^*aB the ornainuntal 
water in the ])ark. 

7b9. Partridge, a poor fellow who eimihined the trades of astrology and 
ahoLMiiaking Swift overwhelmed him with satires, predicted hia 
death, and solemiilv aiinoiineed it as having happened on the day 
apjuniiled, willi a eomjdete areoniit id his last hours. 

77D. GalilBD’s eyes. Iho trdescojie, railed so after the famous Italian 
martyr to seieiu-e, (Jalileo (Jalilei ol Pisa 
772 Louis, the Fieiu li Jung liouis XIV, wliose death had been annually 
pi edicied by Pai I ridge. 


VIII.— ALEXANDER PDPE. 

Essay on Priik ism. 

This ]ir)rm was ediiefly insjiireil by tin ./Ir.s Pnefira of llnraee and the 
Art PoHiqun of Ijoilean. Untioism y as then a enm]>aiati\ ely new art in 
England, thougli one may men lion Ajwloytc for J^odric, Dry den’s 

Essay on Draniafivk Porsy, and ]M‘rha]is Jeremy Collier’s t^iJiort View of the 
English Stage Doubtless one motive of this Essay ■was a personal guiJgc 
against John Dennis, an able eiitie uf the time, who y,is .said to have 
spoken ill ol Pnjie’s in eollee-lioiise nniveisation. It must not 

he forgotten that at thf‘ tune ol its cuiiijio.sition (1709) the jioet i\as but 
twenty- one yeais old. 

1. It ap])eai.s fioiii this liegiiiiiing that our authni is opening an attaek. 

23. Tlie hraekot hew* indieales a tuple ihyme, eornmunly called a 
tiijdet -a speciality of Diyden’s veisc, but, on the whole, no 
imjii ovemeiit to tliL* heriue eoujdet. 

34. MuBviuB, type of a bad ]»oe1 Xotliing is known of him eveept 
A^ergil’s jdayful curse {Eel iii .10) IJftviinn. ?}on odit amet tua 
car in I na Macvi ('Who hates not Bavius, may ho like thy verse, 
0 Maevius’). 

in Apollo's spite, without the sanctiuii of the God of Poetry, 
Horace has ‘ iririta Mnicrva.’ 

41. insBcts on the banks of Nile. There was a tradition that frogs and 
eroeodiles (iiisei-ts ') and stsrpents were generated by the action of 
the sun on the mud id’ the Nile Khun .shows that Pope is here 
jiioting from Diyden’s Dedicalion to his Vergil. 

94. Parnassus, tJie Jiome of the JMuses, a mountain in Breotia. 

109. bills seem to mean iihat we call ‘ presenptinns.’ 

115. receipts. The confusion hetueen this woid and nriprs is too deeply 
settled to he corrected. The latter, which is the correct term for 
instructions in cookeiy, is the Latin word recipe [three syllabi ee). 
and arose fiom the fact that suidi instnietioiis commonly began 
with the woid renpe (r r/., TaJ.r a pound of beef) The origin of 
the eoiifusinn was dniihtles.s a mispronunciation (still very common) 
□f the Word recipe as a dis.sy]lablB. 
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125. Rsad them by day, etc. Horace, Ars Puctmc, 2S8 : l^os r,rf>mplario 
Grveevi iwrtunii v^ersode nmmi, WA'sat? dnmia. 

129, etc. Mantuan muse Vergil was bni n iiuav Mantua. TIuis Vi*rgil ib 

to be the critie'a coniniriitator for the study of Homer. Maio 
i.s the DDgnoiiiBn of V'^ergil IScrviiis, the ancient coninieii tutor, 
tolls us that Vergil lirst inieudiMi to wiite an e])U* nii Roiiie’s origin 
from Alba Tjonga, but liiuling ibe task too inueli for him, took to 
imitating Tlieoenlus in liis and linally Homer in his 

138. the Stagirite. Aiistotle, whose Poclk'^ laid the fouudatiuii of criti- 
cism. He w'as a native of Stagiru.s, in MaDedoniu Tlie shortening 
of tlio second .syllable is a fault. 

159. Pegasus, the wiiigod hoise on which Bellsioidion slew the Chimajra. 
It stands foi the ]>oet's ait. 

152, 153. This eouplct was placi'd altei the trii>h‘t (line IBD) by Pope 
in a later edition, but it is obvnm.sly requiieil lieie by the sense. 

154. with brave disorder, a ]dirase borioued lioni Roscoiiimnn on 
I)r}den 

130. Homer nods, an answer to lloiace Ars Vozlwa Qiianduquc bonus 

thnimtat Iftnnci m, 

206. recruits, fresh .supplies. 

215. a little learning, constantly anil nonsensically niisipiolcd as ‘a little 

knowh'dijv i.s a dangerous Ihiiig ’ 

216. Pierian spring The Muses hail their home at Plena, m Thessaly It 

thus means ‘ the fountaiu of eiilture ’ 

247. some well-proportioned dome. Waibuitoii supposes this to mean 
the Pantheon or SI. Petei s at Rome; but surely this misses the 
])oiiit Pope nieaiis Ht. Paul’s Datlieilral, then recently iinislied, 
and deelaiDS tliat ‘ cvc7i Rome wonders at it ’ 

251. appear is a grammatical eiTor 

2B7. La Mancha's knight is Don (^^uixote The retcrcncB is not to the 
original ul Uervaiiles, Imt to a eontinuatioii of it by Avellanada, or 
perhaps taken by Pope fioni Le Sage, the author of GA Bias. 

270. Dennis, John Dennis, the faniDu.s ciitic alluded to above. In his 
Impartial Grita (11)9.3) he iidiculed Rymer’s proposal to revive the 
Lireek tragedy with Aristotle’s unities (next note) on the English 
stage 

276. the unities Aristotle in liis Porttes is sujiposed to lay down the iiilc 
• that the drama must observe three unities— of time, place, and * 
subject , that is, the action of the play must proceed without 
violent breaks In the Greek drama the only ehange of scene 
allowed IS from the outside to the inside of a building, or vice versa. 
The French olassieal dramatists Racine and Corneille, understand- 
ing Aristotle in too stiict a sense, observed these unities with such 
fidelity as seriously to hamper their work. The whole theory is , 
founded on a misunderstanding of Aristotle. Shakespeare, of 
course, fieely disregards the unities of time and place. 

289 BoncBit means a verbal trick like a pun. The later Elizabethans and 
the minor poets of the Restoration, like Cowley, were much 
addicted to conceits 

293. Post? like paintere, etc. Horace, Ars Popiim Ut puitura poesis. 

308. take upon content, ta^ e o i trust. 
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324. by old words. Spenser's language is thus ‘ archaistie/ but it is not to 
be supposed that Pope is referring to him. 

328. FungOBO in the play, a character in Ben Jonson’a Every Man out 
of his Huimur ; lie is a poor student who a])"S the manners of 
fashion. 

3C7. Observe throughout this section how skilfully Pope emphasizes his 
precepts by cxanijdfs 

345. Here ‘though ofc,’ ‘the ear,’ and ‘the open’ arc examples of the 

open vowels 

346. expletives, as here in do join. An exjdctivc is a thing to fill up. 

Now the word is confined, to oaths. This picccjit slinuld be taken 
to heait by budding poets oi the picseiit day, tliuugh there arc lew 
poets indeed who ha\B not used ‘ do ’ and does ’ to fill up their 
lines. Pope himself had many of them in the earlier editions of 
this poem, but corrected them later Observe the rhyme between 
‘join ’ and ‘ line ’ here. The explanation is that the ' oi ’ sound 
was then pronounced as ‘ i,’ a pronunciation now considered vulgar 
and rustic 

357 Alexandrina The next line is an example of the Alexandrine 
measure. It is a line of twelve syllables, or one foot more than 
the Didinaiy hcioic It is the standard line of French heroic 
vcise, and is used at the end of the Spenserian stanza. It should 
have a ]iausB or exsiim in the middle. See Tliomson’a Castle of 
Indolence. 

331. Denham and Waller For Sir John Denham, author of Cooper^ s 
JIUlj and Edmund Wnllci, slmi The Drydcn Epoch, lloth were 
Royalist jjoets of the Restoration. The ejuthets employed here 
are those of Drydcn in his Essay of DrainaticL Poesy. ‘ I know 
nothing so even, sweet and flowing, as Mr Waller; nothing so 
majestic, so correct as Sir John Denham.’ 

337. Pope intends this line to lepiesent smoothness It is true that * oo ' 
and ‘ 0 ’ are the softest of sounds, but he disregards the harsh 
consonants which spoil his effect. 

372. Camilla, the warrior maiden of Vergil’s Idevcnth jEmid. Vergil, 
who was a master of this ait. ' onomatopneia ’ (the re])rescntatioii 
of the sense by the sound, m which Pope is but an amateur), 
describes her in these lovely lines ; 

Ilia vel iidacix segctis per bumina volarct 
Gramina. nee teneras cursu, Imaisset aristas, 

Vcl'inare per medium, fluctu suspensa tumrnti. 

Ferret iter, eelcres nee txnguerct cclhere plantas. 

The Alexandrine in which Pope tries to represent her course 
suggests rather the rattle of a railway train. 

374. Timotheus’ varied lays, leferriiig to Dry den’s ode — Alexanders 
Feast — written for musical performance on St. Cecilia’s Day. 
pope closely imitated this in his own Ode for SL Cecilia's Day. 

376. the son of Libyan Jove, Alexander the Great, who claimed to be a 
son of Ammon, the Libyan Jove. 

383. Timotheus was the musician in Dryden’s poem who produced the 
varying effects by the power of hia musie. See T',.,e Drydcn 
Epoch. 
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441. sentencBS, opinions — in the sense of Latin s^nteivtia. 

441. Scotists and ThD. lists, the followers of Duns Scotus and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. These two leaders divided the theolopical schoolmen ol 
the Middle Ages into two hostile camps Duns Scotus gave us 
the word ' uunce ’ 

415. Duck Lane, a place in Smithheld where secondhand books we^ 

sold. The trade still continues in what is now Farrmgdon 

Street. 

459. parsons, critics, beaux Jeremy Collier, a parson, attacked the 
immorality of Dryden’s plays m his ^hort View of the Immorality 
of the English Stage, an attack so unanswerable that Drydcn had 
to plead guilty. Of the ‘beaux’ the Duke of Luckingham ridi- 
culed him in The Jichearsal, and the Earl of Rochester hired a 
gang nt ru Ilians to assault him. 

4G3. Blackmore. Sir Richard Blackinore was among the critics who 

assailed Dryden , and the Rev. Luke Milboume, among the 

]>arsons, critieised his translation of Vergil. 

af)5. Zoilus was an Alexandiian critic, known as ' Homeromastix,’ the 
‘Hcourge of Homer,’ from hia attacks. His works are not now 
extant. 

521. sacred. The only justification of this w'ord here is Vergil’s well- 
known jdirase, Auri sazra fames, where sacra has the sense of 
‘ accursed. ’ 

529. flagitious, wicked 

534 the fat age, the Restoration — an excellent description of that 
period Never in a war means that Charles 11. never took part 
personally in a war. 

538. statesmen farces writ, such as Buckingham's Eehearsal 

541. a mask. It was the custom in the days of Charles II. for ladies to 
wear masks, not only at the theatre. 

544. a foreign reign, that of William III. 

545. SocinuB, an Italian schismatic of the sixteenth century, argued 

against the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity. His followers were 
called Sociiiians In these lines Pope is (‘\pr easing the Roman 
Catholic point of view. 

585. Appius. Undoubtedly these lines were meant to refer to John 
Dennis (see above). In fact, the word 'tremendous’ in line 586 
fixes the allusion, as Pope had already fastened this title upon him 
in a play Three Hours after Marriage. In the first edition of this 
poem. Imp 586 was written ‘And stares, tremendous' It is, 
therefore absurd to say that Dennis went out of his way to take 
offence at these lines. 

517 Dryden’s fables were translations from Chaucer and Boccaccio. 
Durfey’s tales Tom Durfey was a contemporary writer of dull 
but fashionable romances. 

619. Darth. Dr. Samuel Carth, a famous physician, wrote a mock heroic 
poem called The Thsperisary, m which the apothecaries do battle 
with the physicians. Garth was slanderously accused of plagiarism 

623. Paul’s Church. I take the meaning to be that the preachers at the 
Cathedral are as tiresome as the writers of books sold m St. Paul’s 
Cburchysid, which then, as now, was a centre of the publishing 
trade 
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645. Stagirite. Sbb nDte on line 138. Pope rcv'^ws here tlio history of 
criticiam. 

648. Msonian star, Ho^.ier, whoso nativs place was supposed to bo 
MtHeonia in Asia Minor 

664. by wits, than critics, an aw^kward construction, owing to extreme 
condensation, but the sense is clear. 

655. Dionysius of Halicarnassus wrote about 3D n.c. a treatise, Dc Oom- 
2 )osihone Verhorum. 

667. Potronius, arbiter alogantiarum to the couit of Nero, and an 
unspeakably evil writer. It seems miiiossiblc that Pope can have 
been aeipiainted with his Satyricmi. 

659. grave Quintilian, a great teacher of rhetoric under Vespasian Ills 
admirable hidtit'iUioncs Oratoriijc are well known 

575 and 68 D. Longinus on the {Sublims, one of the linest critical works, 
written about 250 n f. in Greek. 

686. Observe that Rome ihymes with ‘ doom,’ as it was then pronouiicerl. 
So Shakespeare puns in Juh'iis Coesar . ‘Now is it Rome iiideed 
and room enough.’ 

693. Erasmus, Desiderius Erasmus, the great Dutch scholar of the 
Renaissance, who brought Greek to Oxfoid and Cambridge. In 
this sense he w’as the ‘glory of the priesthood,’ but by his bitter 
taunts and his breaking of monastic vows he seems to Pope, with 
his Roman Catholic education, its ‘shame ’ also. 

697. in Leo's golden days. Pope Leo X., one of the Medicis, assembled 
a brilliant court of writers and artists. 

704. Vida (148D to 1556) was an exquisite writer of Latin verse. He 
lived at Cremona, which was a neighbouring town to Vergil’s 
birthplace, Mantua. 

709. Latium — i.e., Italy, the country of the Latins. 

714. Boileau. Sec the note at the beginning of this ])Ocm. 

723. Such was the muse, a reference to John Sheffield, Duke of Bucking- 
hamshire, and formerly Lord Mulgrave, a considerable poet and 
critic of the Restoration, who died in 1737 The quotation here 
is the second line of his Essay on Poetry. He was a patron of 
Dry den. 

725 Roscommon Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Roscommon, wrote an 
essay on Translated Verse and an admiiable translation of 
Horace’s Ars Poetim. 

729. William Walsh, a man of wealth and fashion, encouraged the youth- 
ful efforts of Pope, who thus expresses his giatitudc. He died in 
the year before this poem was published — 17 D8. 


IX.— ALEXANDER PDFR 

(i.) On a Certain Lady at Court. 

The lad’' was Mrs. How’ard The Earl of Suffolk apparently was of 
Pope’s opinion, for she became his Countess. This style of verse is an 
epigram, and is a good specimen of Poue’s sharp wit, though the last 
Btanza is poor. 
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(ii.) To La.dy Mary Woutley Montague. 

For this accomphshud lady, see the notes to her letter. This was, 
of course, written oefore they quarrelled 
10. Pope was hinisJf born and educated a Papist. 

(hi.) Ode on Solitude. 

Incredible as it may seem, this very mature little poem was written 
when our author was only twelve years of age. It is closely modelled in 
form and sentiment on the of Horace. 

|iv.) The Dying Christian to His Soul. 

This beautiful hymn was written in 1712 It has been set to music. 
It is the cry of a man of weak health and deformed body, who was 
constantly in pain. 

5. languish into life The unexpected turn of this is characteristic of Pope ; 
an ordinary man would have written ‘ death,' but he insists upon 
the Christian paradox, ' Death is Life.’ 

X.— JOHN GAY. 

For an account of this writer, see the Introduction. 

XL— LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE. 

Lady Mary Piorrepont, born IS89, was the dauditer of the Duke of 
Kingston. In her childhood she was let to run wild in her father’s well- 
stored library. She grew up handsome, headstrong, witty, and extremely 
well-read, especially in Latin. Very early in life she attracted the admira- 
tion of clever men, among them Mr. Edward Wortley Montague, a rising 
politician. There was no objection to their marriage, but Wortley and 
Lady Mary's father quarrelled about the settlement, and the Duke (or 
Marquis of Dorchester, os he then was) chose another husband for her, 
which had the effect of making her elope with Edward Wortley. They 
were married in 1712. Four years later Mr. Wortley Montague was 
appointed ambassador to the Porte, and the most interesting part of Lady 
Mary’s correspondence was written during the perilous journey thither 
and their residence in Turkey. As travellers in ’Turkey were then rarities 
and Lady Mary had the importance of an ambassador’s wife, she was 
welcomed everywhere, even within the sacred precincts of the harem. 
One of her greatest achievements was the introduction of inoculation 
against the small-pox, which she learnt in Turkey, practised on her own 
children, and introduced to the fashionable world of London. In 1718 
she returned to England owing to ill-health, and for some time resided at 
Twickenham, near her friend Pope, whose friendship and quarrel with her 
are alluded to in the Introduction. With him and the other wits she 
exchanged epigrams and witticisms. Pope callLil IilI’ Sappho. For the' 
latter part of her life she lived abroad, or at any rate travelled constantly. 
Her only son was a great trial to hia parents ; her daughter beoanio 
Countess of Bute. 

To Mr. Pope, written from Adriauople, a city in Rmimella, on the 
River Maritza, formerly tne ifebrus. The letters O.S. stand for Old 
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Style. The New Style of reckoning, by which eleven days were dropped, 
waa introduced in 1752. The Old Style still premia in Euasia, where 
Christmas ia a fortnight later than in England. 

9. The musical head of Orpheus. Tlie story told in these lines (Vergil, 
Gcorgic IV 517) la that the wond^irful musician Orphciia, returning 
to Ilia Thiacian home disconsolate at having failed to recover his 
beloved wife Euiydice fioni the sliades below, decliued to wed 
again, and was torn in pieces by the Thiacian women, llis head 
waa thrown into the Hebrus. 

' While Thracian Ilehrus, bearing the head tom from the neck, 
rolled it down in mid stream, the very voice and tongue, cold in 
death, cued, “ Eurydice ' ah, poor Eiirydice i" with fleeting breath, 
and all along the iiver the banks answered, “ Eiiryilieo i” ’ 

48. fistula. The aucient was very much like the ‘ pan pipes ’ which 
tliB modern world connects with Punch and Judy — that is to say, 
a series of short cane pipes fastened together with thread or wax. 

51. Idr. Addison wrote an account of his travels in Italy, which was 
videly read and admired, but is now difficult to proem e. 

74. Thsocritus, a Creek writer of charming idylls oi ‘ hi, tic idctures ’ 
of .sliopherd life iii Sicily, udio lived at Alexaiidiia about the second 
century n c. In spite of Lady Mary’s opinion, Theocritus was nut 
a natural rustic wntei, but a couit poet, though he has a wonderful 
gift of realism. 

82. butter imhsaxd of. Nor was butter in our sense known to the ancients, 
although the word is of Greek derivation, meaning ‘ cdw-cIibbsc.' 

84. your Homer. Poiie’s translation of the Ilwd appeared in 1715. 

108. Eurotas, the river of kSparta. 

189. Monsieur Boileau. See note to Ylll. 

195, ths same thing in Homer. A favourite epithet with Homer is ' oX' 
eyed.' 


XII —JAMES THOMSON. 

For an account of the author, see the Introduction 
Angling. 

This piece is taken from Sfriiig, one of the four books which are together 
called The, Seasons. The reader will obseive the truth of its detail, the 
p^wer of description, and the love of Natuie throughout. He may also 
judge wuether Hazlitt is right in saying that Thomson has no ear 

8. It ia the line that is ‘ snatched from the hoary steed in other words, 
where we use gut, they used grey horsehair— which must have 
rei^uired dexterous playing Izaak Walton confirms this use. 

13. chief, especially, like the principio of Lucretius. 

19. Naiads, water-nymphs. 

60. culver, wood-pigeon. 

72. Mantuan swan, Vergil, who was horn near Mantua. 'Swan’ is a 
title applied to poets because the ancients fabled the swan to have 
a gift of singing, so we call Shakespeare ' The Swan of Avol.,' 
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XIM.— JAMES THOMSON. 

The Cattle of Indollnde. 

This poem is iii o cantos, of which these are the introductory stanzas* 
The first canto paints the delicious sloth and luxury of the Castlo*of 
Indolence, hinting, towards the end, at some of the evils which ensue 
fioni it. The second shows us : 

‘ The knight of Arts and Industry, 

And his achievements fair ; 

That by this castle’s overthrow, 

Seciir’i and crowned were.’ 

The whole scheme of the poem, from the four-lined summary at the 
beginning, the archaic words, and the nine-lined stan/a, with its elaborate 
rhyme system, are imitated from Spenser. Spenserian words and phrases 
are marked (S ), and their etymology should be sought in glossaries to 
Sjienser. 

The critics have generally failed to perceive the vein of humour which 
runs through the whole ])oem. Indeed, thi‘? poem is from beginning to 
end a sly buries ijub, playfully caricaturing Lord Lyttelton’s house-parties 
at Hagley Paik. James Thomson was -on Dr Johnson’s evidence — a 
lazy anil genial person ; so uaa Johnny Gay ; so was Shenstone, the poelk 
and landscape gardener, uliose place adjoined Hagley. Thomson, 
humorously conscious that indolence was his besetting siii, drags fti all 
his own friends to the Castle of Indolence, and touches them off with the 
sly Scottish humour to uliich the Scot himself applies the mysterious 
epithet ‘ pawky.’ How the friends liked it we have no evidence. 

1. hight, called (8.) 

8. emmet, ant Moil = toil (Latin molior). 

9. certeB, ceitaiiily (8.). 

12. withouten |8.). The -m is an old adverb termination, bale = grief 
or plague |S.). 

18. ween, think |S.). 

20 prankt, decorated |8.). 

22. ne is in Spenser equivalent to ' nor ’ ; an earlier use is an an ant^ipa- 
tory negative, like the ne, in the French no . . pCLs 
25. keat = cast |S. ). 

30. bicker'd, a Spenserian woid for 'quarrel' or ' fight’ ; it is used by 
Milton of smoke (see Tht Miltm Epoch), and by Tennyson in The 
Brook: ‘and bicker down the valley,’ 

32. purling is onomatop(£ic — that is, the word is formed from ^he sound 
it represents. 

35, vacant, idle, as Latin vaeuvA. 

35. Philomel, the nightingale. 

37. plain, complain or lament (S ). 

39. coil, noise or commotion : found in Shakespeare. 

40. yblent. The prefix y is the mark of the old past participle. In 

Anglo-Saxon, as in modern German, it was ys-. 

44. Idlesae, idleness |S.). 

50. drowby-head, -head = -hood (S.). He also has forms like ‘drerihead, 
for ‘ dreariness.’ 
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57. noyanoB, annoyance (S I 

59. landskip. 1 [cannot find that this form ocems n S])mse_ 

XV.— EDWARD YOUNG. 

Unable to omit entirely a work which has been so popular as ihii Night 
Thoughts^ and unwilling to weary the modern reader, I have selected tins 
short piece as favourably typical of the whole, and embodying a maxim 
dear to the copy-book. 

15. reverBion. A reversion is an estate wldch will aceriic to a person 
some day by will. The metajdior is that of a ju'rson bon owing 
money on the stiength of such a rcveision. People in their iniie are 
content with an immediate praise (their own if they can't get any- 
one elae'a) on the strength of what they are going to do some day. 
The compression and obscurity of the lines are typical of this 
writer. 

18 vails, an old word for a ‘tip’ or ‘ pourboirc.’ The sense is: The 
present they give to folly ; they mean to be wise in the future, and 
what they feel bound to profess they content themselves by putting 
ofi' Even a fool cannot help despising folly. 

29 This epigram has been assigned at various times to all the wits. 

XVI.— JOHN DYER. 

Gkonuail Hill. 

For an account of the author of this iioem, see the Introduction. There 
is, perhaps, no better example in English of this pretty octosyllabic metre. 

1. The nymph is the nymph of the mountain. Grongar Hill is in South 
Wales, near the River Towy, which flows into the Bristol Uhannel 
at Carmarthen Bay 
54. Fhyllifl is the poet’s mistress. 

XVII.— WILLIAM CDLLINS. 

□de to Evening. 

This is a Horatian Ode, somewhat after the manner of a doubled epode- 
metre. Marvell has used this same measure in his Horatian Odcj but 
with rhymes. Campion had used iinrhymed measures. Others, such as 
Dr. Watts, had written Sapphics, but this metre is Collins’s own invention. 
It is a daring and, I think, successful experiment. But of its success let 
the reader judge. Let him read it aloud, and if the oar does not miss the 
rhymes, then the metre is suecessful. It is a quatrain formed of a couplet 
5f five, followed by a couplet of three, iambi. 

1. oaten stop is equivalent to ' pastoral song.’ Vergil’s shepherds were 
supposed to play upon oaten pipes. Stop is used as in the organ. 

7. breds = braid. 

21. folding, a reminiscence of the song in Milton^s Comus, ‘The star that 
bidi the shepherd fold,' t.e., drive his sheep to the shee^ fold. 

41. WDBt, 1b aoouBtoxned to do. 
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XV II.— WILLIAM CDLLINS. 

The Passioxs. 

This ia closely modelled on Dryden’s Oih for St. Uecihas Day and* 
Alexander’s Feast, as it was probaldy written for a .similar piiqiose. Oilts 
of tins kind are auppoaed tn kp Piiidaiic, but the su])pDsitii)ii is due to a 
miauiiderstandinfT of Pindar's rhythms. For this reason aonic ciitics have 
eondeniiii'd this style of writing, but it ia amply justified by its aucceaacs 
in the hands of Milton and Dry den. 

3. shell. The original lyre invented by the god Hermes was made of a 
tortoisp-shedl. 

11 supporting myrtles, the myrtles on which they w'ere hung. 

72. bushins, high boots worn by hunters and the huntress goddeas Diana. 
From tliBir use by tragic actors, the biiakin often stands fur 
tragedy 

74. Faun and Dryad The Faun was a male woodland spirit and the 
Dryad a li ec-nyiiipli. 

79 Exercise is ill placed among the passions 

8G. Tbmpe’s vale, a valley in Thessaly, famuns for its beauty 
106. energic. a fine wnid of Qrpok origin, meaning ‘ productive.’ 

108. recording sister’s page, Clio, muse of history. 

114. Cecilia was the saint who invented the organ. 

The ode ends rather weakly. 
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The ElBments of Trigonometry. By R. Ladhlan, Sc.D , and 

W. C. F'lhi hj<k, M.A. Drown hto , viii-(-ll)4 pages, 2h 

Msithematical Drawing. By Profti.ssnr 14. M. MiNcniN, Dooppr’a 

Hill Fiigiiif eriiig Uollcgu, anrl J B DAnK, Assist mt Tiofessor of jM-itliematies at 
Hiiig’H Coll L gc, London bd. 

Mechanics. A Course for Schools. By W. D. Eg gar, M.A., 

Science Master, Eton College. Clown 8vo , 3s bl 

Electricity and Magnetism. By B. K. Ashford, M.A., Head- 
master of Ilia Ko^al Naval College, Dartmoutli ‘Is Ud 

Magnetism and Electricity. By J. Paley Ydrke. Crown 

Svo , [‘loth, .3 h hi. 

Elementary Mechanics of Solids and Fluids. By A. Clement 

JoNi< 1 , M A , rh I)., and C. 11 Blomujs-li*, M A , B Sl , MatiiLiiiatical Mattel at 
BiadfiJid Uraiiiin.ir Sehool (^loth, 4s l5d 

First Steps in the Calculus. By A. V. van der IIeyden, M.A., 

Matlu'iuatUMl Mastci at MnhlleHljniugli High Sflionl 5s 

A Preliminary Course of Practical Physics. By C. E. Ashford, 

M A , Ikainiastei of the Hoyal Naval College, Dartmouth Fcap 4to , Is [5i. 

Advanced Examples in Physics. By A. D. Allen, B.A., B.Sc., 

A It C Hr Lnnd , Assistant Leciiiier in Fhysics at LcdiIh Uiuvuisily 1 h iid. 

A Text-Book of Physics. By Dr. H. A. Lkiifeldt. Cloth, ba. 

The Elements of Inorganic Chemistry. For usb in Schools and 

Colleges By W A. Siiii.nhtonil, F U H 554 pages. Cloth, 4s (ii. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry. By W. A Shen.stonk. Is 6d. 
A First Year's Course of Experimental Work in Chemistry. 

By B. H. Cook, D.Hr , F I.C , Fnncipal of the Clifton Laliuratory, Biistul. 
Diown 8vo , eluth, Is [id 

A Text-Book of Physical Chemistry. I’y Dr. R. A. Lbhfbldt. 

With ‘10 Illustiatioiis Crown 8vo , cloth, 7 b. bd 

Physical Chemistry for Beginners. By Dr. Van Deventer. 

Translalcil hy Dr. II. A Lehiikmjt 2b. 6d. 

The Standard Course of Elementary Chemistry. By E. ,T. 

Cox, F C H. In Five Paita, issued sepaiately, hound in cloth and illustrated. 
P.irts T -IV , 7d each ; Part V , Is The eomidete work in one vol., Ss. 

First Steps in Quantitative Analysis. By J. C. Gregory, B.Sc., 

A T C. Uiowii Svo , tlotli, 28 [ill 

Oblique and Isometric Projection. By J. Wathdn. 4tD, 3a. Bd. 
Physiology for Beginners. By Leonard Hill, M.B. la. 

A Text-Book of Zoology. By G. P. Mudge, A.R.C.Sd. Bond., 

Lectuiev on Biology at the London Hospital Medical Cullega 7 h. Cd 

A Class-Book of Botany. By G. P. INLudgk, A.R.C.Sc., and 

A ,T Mahlen, F L iS. Witli Illustrations Ciown Svo., 78 bd. 

GeUL/al Elementary Botany. By E. Drabble, D.Sc , Lenturer in 

Bo1 any at the Uiiiv(5raity of Liverpool 28 [Id. 

Psychology for Teachers. By C. Lldyd Morgan, F.R.S., 

Prill eipal of Univeisity College, Biistol Crown 8 vo. 4 h fid 

The Laws of Health. By David Nabarro, M.D., B.Sc., Aaaia- 

tant Professor of Pathology and Muibiil Anatomy at University College, London. 
Drown 8vo., Is I d. 

Elements of Bookkeeping. By M. Webster Jenkins dn, Char- 
terer! Accountant. Drown Svo , cloth, Is 6d. 
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&ERMAN. 

EAST DEBMAN TEXTS- For pupils who have acquired a simple 

vocabulary and the oicmcntB of Berman. Under the Boneral Editorship of 
Walter HippmanNj M.A , Professor of Berman at Queen’s ColldgrB, London. 
With exorcises □ the text. Small entwn Svo , cloth, Is. 3d. each. 

ANDERBEN’b BILDERBUCH OHNE BILDER [What the Moon Saw). 
FRINZESSIN ILSE. By Marie Petersen. 

PER TOPPER VDN KANDERN. By H. Villinqer. 

DIE FLUT DES LEBENS. By Adolf Stern. 

HERR PETER SQUENZ. r»y Anbukah nriiYrmus Edited by 

SvDM'Y 11 AIoijrk Cl own bvii., cloth, 2s 

DER BACKFISCHKASTEN. By Feddh vdn Zobeltitz Edited, 

with Notes ami VnCrilmlai v, by Gdstav Ulin Authniiscd Edition. 2s 

A FIRST ORRMAN READER. With [^iuestionH for CrmversatioTi, 

Gr.ininnitu'ul Kxltcisih, Vnccibiil.ii ^ , ifcr Edited by 1) L. Sa\ory, B A., Lci hirer 
in the Univeimtv of Tjondon, Ibdrisiuiths College Crown Svo , clotJi, Js inl 

GERMAN WITHOUT TEARS, liy Lady Bell. A vcision 

in LfCrni.m of “ Froncli without Ttais ” Wilh illnsti.itiona Cloth. 

Tart I , ‘U1 Pait II , Is Put 111 , Is :id 

LESSONS IN GERMAN. A (liaflii.itod (Ji'ini.iii Coui&ii, with 

K VIM rises ami Voiabidaiy. bv L Innis IjImmshi n Clown Svo , Is 

KLEINES HAUSTHEATER. Filtonii little I’liijb m German fur 

Chililirn By l.ady Hlll Oown M o , ilotb, 2 s 

VIER KLEINE LUSTSPIELE FUR DIE JUOEND By 

Kate \Vep.ku Ciown Svo , rlolh, Is bJ 

FRENCH. 

ARNOLD'S MODERN FRENCH BOOKS, I. ani n. EiitBii by 

It. L Uhttun, M A., ISLUior Modern L.uiKuapLh Mastur ab Meichant Taylors’ 
Schuol. Crown 8vo , rloHi Hook I , Is lul , Book II , 2s 

ELEMENTS OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. By J. Hdmk 

Camkron, M A., Lecturer in French in University College, Toronto, Canada, 
viii+19(i pages Crown Bvo cloth, 2a Bd 

ARNOLD’S LECTURES FRANpAISES. Fuiir Volfl. Books I. 

and II edited and arr.ingi'il by ilEri’A »S Woli i Books ITI and IV edited and 
iui.iiigcd by M. A CLRoinwonL, Ijitt.D lllnsli .itLil with Bcpi miuctnnis of 
pAintings bv Ficneli artists Book 1 , Is. lil , Books 11., Ill , IV , la. (iii, each 

QRAMMAIRE FRANGAISE. A I’usagB dea Anglais. Par E. 

ItiNAUiT, thhiiL-r d’Acadi miL‘, Assistant kectnrLr at the University of Liver- 
yiool viii-t .JiiiJ iMges Crown bvo , cloth, 'Is (id 

PETITE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. Tiir E. Renault. 

Is lid. 

LE FRANCAIS CHEZ LUI. A French Reader on Reform Linen, 

With Exercises on Grammar for Middle and Junior Forms. By W H. Hodoks, 
M.A , and P Powrll, M A. Cloth, la. 3d, 

MDROEAUX DHOISIS. French Prose Extracts. Edited by R. L. A. 

Du PoNTET, M.A., Assistant Master In Winchester College. Is. Bd. 

POEMES OHDISIS. Selected and Edited byR.L. A. DuPontet, M.A. 

Cloth, Is. Bd. 

MISS JETTA S. WDLFF'S BODES. 

LES FRANOAIS £N MENAGE. With Illustrations Is. 5d 
LES FR A Mn A T R F.T J V A l*K_ Cleverly illuhtraLed. Is. Bd. 

FRANCAIS FOUR LES TOUT PETITS llluBkratBd. 1b. 3d 
LES FRANCAIS D’ AUTREFOIS. 1b. 3d , 

LES FRANCAIS DU DIX-HUITIEME SIECLE. !«. 3d. 
THE ALPHONSE DAUDET BEADING BOOK. Kecit bio- 

graiihniuo ct Extr.iits dc hcs tEuvrea. Edited by Jlita B. Wui.ff. pd. 
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FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS. A Grad .iLpcl Sprips of Fiencli 

Ht'cirhiij; laiitully aiiaiiL^id to huit the lequii ouiPiitH of qinto youiijf 

i’hilitri ‘11 Hy L.uly JJfli Book 1 , [)fl , Houk II , 1h , Book III , Ih 3rl 

SCENES ENFANTINES. By Katk Wbukk, Author oi “ Viur 

Kleiiie Lustjspiclu flir liie .lugend ” With Vncalmlary Js TlI 

GRADUATED FRENCH UNSEENS. Editt^d by Professor Vutor 

Dokk. Ill frnii ihirt.s liiiii|i rlnih, Si] e.uh 

A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. Pnmiih ‘tp, with Oiiiiniiiiii , E\L'i[;iaf)M, 

.iiicl \ fjcahiil.iry By .lAMEh Bkirlle, U A fUiiiv liill.) Olutb, Ih bil 

FRENCH DRAMATIC SCENES. l!j 0. Anui. Mi'.suiuavjs. With 

Notes and ViiL.iltulaiy Cruwii bvu., iluth, iJ.s. 


ARNOLD’S FRENCH TEXTS. An entiiely new seiies of texts, 

gruduatel in diMii ulty, with iiiites mil voiMlmlaiy Gliu-i.iI Kditoi MauiuckA 
LTi<Ki»THVVonr., LiLt 1 ) , PiefuSisur of the liuniaiu e L.iiigu.iges iii the UiiiveisiLy uf 
UubliiL. I anil) 1 1 111 h. 111! i-ai-li 


Le Format uu Atout F^ch^ MlsirlcorilB 
Bv Maiiami- riK Skuur 
A venturea dsTomPouDB ByP J Hi aim 
L’HiBtDirB da la Mara Michol et da sun 
Chat By Gomi k E ok i.a Brooi LiEut 
G-nbouillB liy liHdiinKs iSanii 
Lauretta du Le Cachet rouge By 

ALI<HK1)1II< V^lUNl 

La Souris blanch b et Les Petits Souliers 
Bv Hruksu’I'i. Mi •nil , ait 
Vie de Polichmalle at sea Nom- 
hrausea Aventures By Oi-j-am. 

Fnill LKT 


Lb Bon Pbre. Uuuiedy m one ait. By 

I'l DHlAN 

Monsieur Trlngle By CiiAMruLEruv. 
j Aventures du Chevallar de GrraminDUt. 
By UilL'V.lllL‘l D'U AMILILIN. 

Histoira dun Pointer doossals. By 

ALH XANDUK lJUMAS pi'lC 

Deux Heroines de la Revolution 
M.id.uiic llolaudiLiid Cliarlutte Cut day. 
Bv JULEB MlDllRLFr 

Trafalgar. By JosErii Mery. 4B pages, 
i Marie Antoinette By Bomuni) and 


Crispin rival de son Maltra. Cemedy | .1 m ns or Gonlouht. 

m tine ai-t. By Le Haok. 1 Mercadet By U uk Balzac. 


SIMPLE FRENCH STORIES. Kasy texts, with Notes and Vocab- 
ulary, prepared under the General Editorship of L VuN Glehn, M A , Assistant 
Master at Perse Bcliool, Camhiidge Limp cletb, !)d. each 
Vn Drame dans les Aira. By JuLsa Ajuuversaire a Londres, andtwo 

Vrrne. other stories. By P. J. Stahl. 

Pif-Faf. By Edduabd Laboulatb. Noiiaieur le Vent et Madame la 
La PetiteSouria Brise ; andHiatoire rialo. By Paul de Musset. 

de Roaettei By Madame de S^quh La Fee Hrig'notte. By Madame 
PonBiBBi, and two other tales, By J)"' Gikahdin And La Cuisine au 
Edouabd Lahdut AYE SalOH, From LcTlii-ati L de JuuiiuBse. 

Bil Blaa in the Den of Thieves. Ariaiigud from Lk Sage. Wibh Notes and 
Vocabulary by R. de Blanchaud, B.A. [ Urnform. vntk ih^ abvoe aenu. 


ARNOLD’S ADVANCED FRENCH SERIES, 

Introductiuii, lliistuiical Notes, and a few Exercises Tluth, Is Bd. 

De PAuffleterre. Par Maihimo be StaLl, edited hy AV. LJ. Hartog, 
B.A., Lueturei iii Fieiuh at Uiiivorsity College, Liiiidiui 
Caueeries du Lundi. Par Saint e-Peuve, edited liy A. W. Tues.sler, 
M A , Assistant Mastei at Dliartci house 

Lb Coup d’Etat. Par Vidtor 111 go. Edited hy J. AV. Longsdon, M.A. 

Au ubiidgmcut of thaL magiudcciiL piece of invcctivo, N^noleon It PtLit. 
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L’AFFRENTl- By Emilb Souvrsthb. Edited by C. F. Hbbjjenbb, 

Lecturer in Muilcin L.rieuigcs, Duibam Univerfiity. Cloth, la. 

RIDHABD WHITIINBTON. By Madame Ecdknie Foa. And 

UN CONTE D£ L’ABBE DE B AINT-FIERP E. By Emilu ISouvEarriK. 
Edited by C F. If kofneh Cloth, la 

MEMOIRES D’UN ANE. By Madame de Siicrji, edited by 

Lui Y 1C Fakrfk IMotli, 1 h 

LAMARTINE S MANUS GRIT DE MA MERE 1C dited by 

Lui \ E Faukiii I’lnlh, U 

LES DEUX PRISONNIERS. By Kiini.Lniic TurFFici.. Eiliteil by 

W IJ JloiM M \ SI L.iw I L'lii L* Cullege, liairiHgite. I'liitli, la 

CONTES DE FEES. Vm Mine Lhl*HlNl’K DC BKAUilONT Kditcil 

hy 'J’ Kfin, M a., tiie High Sthool, Cl.it.g<»w. la 

SPANISH. 

A FIRST SPANISH BOOK. Hy U. -l. Chaytdb. M.A, Jle.ui 

in I'stur uf rUiiiiiutJi Uiilli'gD bil 


ARNOLD’S LATIN TEXTS 

M A 

liagus 

C^SAR in BRITAIN. 

CICERD — In Catilinam, I. and II. 
CICERD — Fro Archia 
CORNELIUS NEFOS — Select i 
Lives. 

HORACE. — Odea, Book I. 

LIVY. — SelBctions. 

OVID — SelBctiona. 


UVID IN EXILE. — SelBctiona from 
the ‘ Trlatla ’ 

FH.S1DKUS. — Select Fables 
TIBULLUS — SelBctiona. 

VEROIL. — Select Eclog-uea. 
VERQIL. — Selections from tbe 
OeorgiBS. 


LATIN AND G-REEK. 

fleneial Editor, A Evan Bkhnayh, 
E.ilIi Yuluinu iDiiMsi', id a nliuit iiiti iiduLliou, tuxt ami voiMbulary. hi 
Clntli lirap, 8(1 Daib. 


VIRGIL-JENEID. BonkR I , TT , and ITI Editod, with Jntro- 

duGtioiiand iNhIim, liv J\1 'I' Tai'iiam, M \ Uri»\vn hvii , (IdIIi, is ful each. 

O-ffiSARS GALLIC WAR, Bnuks 1. and 11. Edited by T. W. 

IIaLijjii'^, M a , aiirl I! C IlAliinaON, M A rinih, Is In] 

Booka ill -V Kdited tur Iba use of iSilionla by JVI T. Taiimm, M A. Ciiifoiin 
with Ibmks I .iiid II UiowiiBvo , Llotli, Is IkI 
BGuks Vi and VII Hy M T. Taujam, M A Umh.i in willi 13i)i>ks 1 1 f -V la bd. 

LIVY- Book XXVI. Edited by K. M. HiiNiiY, JNl A .is, lid. 

THE FABLES OF ORBILIUS. By A. I). Uddu y, M A , FlIIow 

(it Magilab-ii Cnlli'^ru^ Oxfurd VVitli lllustiatioiiM Ib.i.k I , '),! ; IJ.Mjk II , Is 

EASY LATIN PROSE. By W li. SiMiAUiiK, MA, Assisba it 

M.istui ctl the I'lty of Jjoniloii Silmol. riotli, la Ivl 

LATIN EXERCISES ON LATIN MODELS. l!y A. C. 1>. Lunn. 

Hu.idinislH SS III Ml i^litoii .<Tid Move llij^li School I 'lotli, Is 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. by AV. .T JIauihe. M.A 

Professoi of lluniainty in Iho Univei.sity uf Kdinburgh CoiiiplLl e, 4w iil , ur 
ID Iwi) I’.irts, lia b(l cueh 

By AV F. AVi 1 1 ON, M A , Classu-al Master at Sb Dlavu’s iJiariiiiiar T Aiool. 

COMPENDIUM LATINUM. (id 
SIMPLIFIED CAESAR. Is. Bd. 

DIES ROMANI. Is. till. 


By (b B Ua iiDiNKU, M.A., U.Sc., and A fJviiniNER, M A. 

A FIRST LATIN COURSE. 227 im-*.,. 2 , 

A SECOND LATIN READER. 184 |)ages Is Bd. 

A LATIN TRANSLATION PRIMER, la 

THE BEGINNER’S BOOK IN GREEK. Ey D. H. Maf hall. 

Is Bd 
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